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HOWARD L. ORIANS has, since his child- 
hood in Marion, Obio, been engrossed with the 
out-of-doors. By vocation an ordained minis- 
ter of the Evangelical Church in Milwaukee, 
he is by avocation a “serious Amateur” in 
nature photography. His studies of water- 
fowl are considered to be among the finest 
ever made. His clear pleasant voice, bis lively 
sense of humor, and the thoroughness of bis 
acquaintance with the world of nature have 
endeared him to the thousands who have at- 
tended his Audubon Screen Tour lectures. 
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ment and happiness, for birds soon be- 
come daily visitors when given proper 
food. The birds appreciate a variety of 


wholesome seeds 


Food should provide the birds with pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and fats. A highly 
successful feeding station should con- 
tain seeds which are not only nutritious 


but especially favored by all winter birds. 


A combination of seeds will satisfy most 


birds. Seeds of sunflower, broken corn, 
cracked wheat, hemp, buckwheat, millet, 
milo maize, kafir corn, peanut hearts, 
hulled oats and certain other seeds are 
favorites of most birds. A little grit is 
needed to supply calcium and phosphorus. 


Kellogg’s Outdoor Seed mixtures provide a very adequate 
diet and are relished by most types of outdoor birds 


ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 


“Little Joe” 
Kellogg’s Kellogg’s Sunflower Seed 


Audubon Society Mixture “Economy'’’ Mixture Small, black and meaty 


5 Ibs. $1.35 5 Ibs. $1.10 5 Ibs. $1.40 
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25 ibs $5.15 25 Ibs. $3.75 25 Ibs. $5.25 


Above are prices per package, delivered to your home by Parcel Post. 


5¢ per pound higher if west 


Sead check Ot Maney order La of the Rocky Mountains. 
KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


“FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Since 1918” 
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RICHARD H. POUGH 


Author and 


Conservationist 


As a conservationist I feel that Audubon Field 
Notes is important to all who are interested in the 
welfare of birds. Are your local birds maintaining 
their numbers from year to year? Do changes in 
abundance that you may have noted locally portend 
a definite trend? Only through Audubon Field 
Notes is sufficient data available for you to evalu- 
ate your findings by comparison with observations 
elsewhere. 

In this era of increasing use of deadly poisons 
and more widespread disturbance of bird habitats 
we must continue to have a way of detecting un- 
favorable trends as quickly as possible. Audubon 
Field Notes your support both as a sub- 
scriber and a contributor. $2 


needs 
2 spent on a subscrip- 
tion is $2 well spent for conservation. 
Sincerely yours, 

Ricuarp H. Poucu 


fludubon Field Notes 


(6 issues per year) 
$2 A YEAR—$3.75 2 YEARS—$5.50 3 YEARS 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Note to: 


Schools, Museums 


Audubon Art 


Colleges, 
fall season with an 


Audubon Clubs 
Why not open your 
Tour? 
‘An exhibition of paintings by one of the noted bird 
artists at a contribution of only $55) 


For particulars, write to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28 
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A Clever Mockingbird 
We have a mockingbird in Gainesville that 
cither the smartest or the laziest bird in the 
world. He has discovered that automobile radi- 
collect bugs; loiters 
around the University of Florida parking lot, 


itors consequently, — he 
taking his meals any time he wishes. He prefers 
insects from the radiators of cars that have just 
been parked—evidently he likes them warm. Is 
is it done all the time? 

Dick NFIDHARD! 


this new? Or 


Florida 


Gainesville, 


Editors’ Note: Songbirds, like other animals, 
ire quick to take advantage of an easily avail 
able food supply. Like hawks, crows, and other 
birds that feed on animals killed along high- 
eg our insectti orous 


1yS, apparently some 


birds will eat insects that are no longer alive. 
We have heard of a catbird pic king insects from 
a car radu but whether like 
dead insects because they are warmed by a car 
Perhaps some of our 


itor, or not birds 


radiator, we cannot say. 
readers have had a similar experience and will 
to tell us about it. 


uv) in 


Conversion of a Yankee 
On my small farm in New Hampshire | have 
a delightful family of kestrels. I counted fou 
on my fence posts yesterday. A marsh hawk also 
lives nearby and wings its way across my field 
He r¢ 


in old-time 


is an encouraging story—a friend of mine, 
Yankee who has argued with me 
hawks and has considered all 


hawks a threat to poultry, saw the marsh hawk 


for vears about 


brilliance, 
clarity, power! 


Made with the same supreme optical 
precision as the world-famous Leica 
comera and Leitz microscopes. Com- 
plete line available from 4 x 20 opera 
glasses to 15 x 60 night hunting glasses 

.with either center-wheel or individ- 
val eyepiece focusing. Coated optics 
give unsurpassed clarity and bril- 
liance. For complete information see 
your franchised Leica dealer. 

E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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and, instead of running for a gun, exclaimed 
golly, I that the hawk is 


taking mice out of the pasture! Isn't he beau- 
conversion with a capital 


to me: “By believe 
tiful?”’ This is 
<=! 

HATCH 

Suffragan Bishop of Connecticut 


ROBERT 


Hartford, Connecticut 

Pileated’s Carpentry 

I thought that 
seeing an example of the work of a pileated 
woodpecker. The was taken at Barthol 
omew’s Cobble, on the Housatonic in Massa- 
The hemlock’s long struggle to cling 
to a precipitous ledge 


you might be interested in 


pi ture 


chusetts 

is obviously near its end 
HELEN E. Stroop 

New 


York, New York 


The death of the hemlock tree 
Miss Stroop will not be hastened 
vs of the pileated wood pec her. 
that these big wood peck 
them 


Editors’ Note 
predicted by 
by the excavatin 
Vany people believe 
ers kill trees, but the 


are already dying or 


trees dug into by 
de ad, 
sound. 


although outwardly 
The pileated wood 
pecker dig get at the galleries of 
the large black carpenter ants, Camponotus her- 
culeanus, which hollow out their galleries in dis 
eased or wounded trees. Besides pileated wood 
pec hers, more than 50 kinds of birds prey upon 


they may appear 


s into trees to 


carpenter ants. 
i 
When 1 
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LonG PLavING RECORD 


No Finer Record Of Bird Songs Ever Offered! 
Authentic recordings made in natural habitats 
of 48 North American birds. 


Beautiful new collection which has taken years 
to prepare, All on one Long Playing micro- 
groove record enclosed in a colorful jacket. 


Interesting commentary on each bird. Songs 


| grouped for easy location on record. 


33 1/3 r.p.m. only $7.95 postpaid 
Order C.O.D. (postage added) or send check or 
Money Order for postage prepaid shipment. 
ORDER TODAY DIRECT FROM 
FICKER RECORDING SERVICE 
Box 883 . Old Greenwich, Conn. 
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ow «| roger Peterson d 
e fields and 
ouse. One my tavorit 
adjoining the first tract of 


fo. Tt was mv favorite ) & Night in a Channel Lighthouse. 
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For years I had wanted to spend a night in 
vhthouse when the birds are flving: to sec 
he hordes of small travelers pouring out of the 
larkness into the dazzling beams 

Guy Mountfort, with whom I have been col 
borating on “A Field Guide to the Birds of 

Britain and Europe,” based on the system in m\ 
\merican field guides, was an old hand at light 
uuses. He said that St. Catherine's Light on 
the English Channel should be at its best 
thout the third week in April. We decided to 
ke time out trom our labors on the book and 
» Untortunately Phil Hollom, our other co 
uthor, could not join us. But we had Keith 
Shackleton and his pretty young bride. They 
lered to fly us in their plane to St. Catherine's 
Shackleton, by the way, is a protege of that most 

famous of all wildfowl painters, Peter Scott, 
on olf the Antarctic hero. He not only bears 

the name of another famous Antarctic explorer 
but went to the same school—Oundle—where 
t great humanitarian headmaster, Kenneth 

Fisher, father of James Fisher, initiated him 
nto the ways of birdlife. He paints gees¢ like 
master, has sailed “Fourteens” against Ame1 
ms and Canadians in championship races 
nd recently published his first book “Tide 
ines,” strongly reminiscent of Peter Scott's 
Morning Flight”—an astonishing series of par 


ilies 


When we took off from Fairoaks, an aero 


lrome not tar trom London, our four-seater 
rammed with gear seemed like a flying sardine 


' The bird nets, which we planned to use 


Correction 


MAGAZINE 
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for banding, would not fit inside, so the long 


bamboo handles were left to project through 
This created a rattle and a 
craft rather 


the open window 


turbulence which made the small 


difficult to handle. 

The green English countryside with its hedge 
rows, coppices and old castles was like a terrain 
model below us; we crossed the Solent with its 


backwaters and tortuous estuaries on which 
swans rested like little white specks. Thus fas 
cinated by the moving panorama, time slipped 
by as quickly as the miles until we found our- 
selves over the white chalk cliffs at the edge of 
the English Channel 

St. Catherine’s Light stamds on a bold head 
land of the Isle of Wight, a lonely light of a 
which might called “Railway-station 
Gothic,” to use Shackleton’s words. We carried 
with us a document Trinity House in 
London which stated that the “Elder Brethren’ 
(whoever they may be) had granted us permis 
sion “to visit St. Catherine's Light on the 19th 


April, 1952 for the purpose of observing bird 


style be 


from 


migration.” This we 
lightkeeper who showed us into the tower and 
up the the lofty chambers 
where the huge rotating lenses magnified the 
relatively small light to something like 6,000 
000 candle power. Formerly, the keeper told us, 
when the light boasted 15,000,000 candle power, 
the destruction of birds was much greater. In 
fact, he had great numbers of birds 
on any night so far this season. We had timed 


presented to the head 


winding steps to 


no 


seen 
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our visit, however, to coincide with the absence 
illuminate 
4 small front was due to arrive and 


of a moon which would otherwise 
the shore. 
the fair warm breezes from France would prob 
blocked by 


seemed right. 


ably be cooler air Conditions 


At eight o'clock the light went on and the 
long beams, revolving in a clockwise direction 
Although we 
hours for a 


probed the increasing darkness. 
knew it would take at least three 
small bird to make the channel 
were impatient. We started our vigil at once 
At 9:03 a fluttered briefly the 
but being normally a migrant, it 
must have left the coast of France before dark 


crossing, Wwe 
swallow before 
lenses dav 
Shortly after 11 p.m. a fine rain descended in 
a silky drizzle across the bright beams of the 
light the foghorn down toward “the 
needles” lowed like a lonely bull. Then we 
caught first night migrant 
Flickering and ghostly, it darted toward 
high catwalk and swept over the top of the 
the darkness. Soon 
in and another, like moths to a street lamp 
During the hours there have 
been hundreds. Several which came close enough 
to be caught in our hand-held clap nets proved 
to be white-throats (not like our American 
white-throats, but warblers with gray caps and 
white chins). We also caught two or three wil 
warblers—little olive-drab fellows which, 
incidentally, are the most numerous summer 
visitors to northern Europe. Another swallow 


and 


sight of our real 


our 
tower another 


into came 


next two must 


low 
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casions there is a catastrophe such as the 
which took the lives of 5,000 myrtle war 
at the Barnegat Light in New Jersey on 
ey autumn night some years ago. But thes¢ 
re undoubtedly the birds which normally 
intered along the barrier islands. Myrtle war 
rs were decidedly scarce on the Barnegat strip 

r several years thereafter 
Europe, with its more complicated coastlines 
iunother matter. Some of the lighthouses along 
channel, the North Sea and in the Baltic 
i great toll of birds, so great that racks of 
ches have been erected about the huge lenses 

ve weary birds resting places. 

In the old days of fixed beams the mortality 
is much greater. On some mornings the rocks 
below certain lighthouses would be littered with 
thousands of birds, from tiny goldcrests to large 
ilers, dead and dying, to be devoured later 
the ever-hungry jackdaws and gulls. The 
revolving beams of today are less lethal. How 
ver, some Europeans contend that many birds 
llow the revolving shafts of light round and 
round until they fall exhausted, but this is not 
The beams rotate faster than the birds can 


We were relieved to note that during ou 
t no birds killed themselves against “the 
reen-covered glass. Under different wind con 
tions, when the eddies are strong, it might 
ve been otherwise. Occasionally a bird rested 
ymentarily on the perches which I calculated 
vould accommodate 2,000 birds. Some might 
ve hit the unlit tower above where there 
ere no perches. The keeper told us that the 
erches above had never been replaced after the 
war—after the day at the close of spring migra 
m in 1945 when the racks were be ing stored 
w the season \ Nazi dive bomber, one of the 
st hit-and-run raiders, swooped across the 
innel, blew up the powerhouse and the shed 


where the perching racks were being stored and 

ed all three lightkeepers. As the first light 
f dawn streaked the sky our informant pointed 
ut the spot where the tragedy occurred. 


{nd now for the unexpected sequel to our 
ll-night vigil. At dinnertime the following 
lay Keith Shackleton called up so excited as 
» be almost breathless. After leaving us at 
Fairoaks he had flown to another airfield, Big 
leswade (about 100 miles north of the Isle of 
Wight). There, while taking the afternoon sun 
in a grassy meadow he noticed two little birds 
working down the hedge toward him. He fo 
cused his binoculars on them. They were whit 
throats, both of them, and one wore a shiny 


new band! 
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By Haydn S. Pearson 


ap taen many miles of coastline one finds 
f 
4 them. The rocky-edged, verdure-neck 


laced inlets twist and wind tar inland 


from the heart of the sea. It was some 25 
1000 years ago when the last of tour glacial 
epochs in the Northeast ended its reign 
ind frigid temperatures withdrew to con 
centrated areas around the northern mag 


neti pole 


When the great sheet of ice melted 
herce torrents of water charged seaward 
from mainland heights. The combination 
of gashes in the shoreline bulldozed by gla 
cial action and the tloods seeking ocear 
level sculptured the appealing, twisting tas 


Hundreds 


of millions of years ago in the vast travail 


sels that tringe the ocean's eds 


or 
that gave birth to continental shapes the 
general outline was tormed. Inorganic ma 
terial was formed into solid granite by 


great pressures and tremendous heat. Now 


the granite-ed 1 shores stretch trom the 


yer 
mammland ilong thre paths where sea and 


land battle ceaselessly ton dominion 


I wice 1 lunar dav the tides surge 
rhythmically landward he magic pull of 
moon and sun sends each wave eve closet 
to the headland. And twice in the same 
flicker of eternity the ocean calls its wa 
ters back to the depths that gave them 
birth. In calm summer weather the pulsing 
tides lap gently against smooth sloping 
shelves of granite. Foam-edged water breaks 


on the rocks, hesitates a moment and 
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When the waves shatter against the jagged embattlements, geysers 
of water leap in the air. Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 
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birches mM ike et hing like 
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inlets where the 
ranks and whit 
ickground 


designs against 


d there lone pines stand close to the 


iter, their scraggy, twisted limbs mute 


1dence 


of the struggle they have waged 


‘inst the storms of half a century on 
Thidore 

Mats of brown rockweed drape the gran 
te above the water’s edge. Here and there 


tlong the inlets are small salt-marsh mead- 
yws where the green of spike grass, spear 
rrass, fox grass and the tall-growing thatch 
ire sanctuary lor sharp-tailed sparrows and 
bitterns. High in the air marsh hawks ci 
€ on motionless wings while along the 
ittle creeks in the marsh long-legged herons 
it in statue-like patience. 

Twice after the 


high tides of spring and fall there is a 


each vear wind-driven 
poignant harvest in the inlets. The smooth 
odies of sand and salt-water sandpapered 
are left on the rocks, stark reminders 


bludgeoning storms. Salt-furred 


Ices 


f cruel, 


jlanks and dark ships’ timbers came riding 


landward on the crests of waves. What are 
the stories behind these evidences of man’s 
handiwork? From what port of the world 
sailed the ship? Is the wreck a recent one 


or perchance have these boards, planks and 


I 
timbers been lying through long years on 
the ocean’s floor until the power of wind 
ind water lifted them from a peacetul rest- 
ing and hurled them against the 
ma 

There is always a story to be read along 


The 


windrows of 


the coastline sand-packed smooth 


sand dunes and 


i iches, the 
the granite battlegrounds tell their tales. 
Now in the armistice of early fall the rocky 
inlets drowse peacetully in the sun. At 
their heads, where the tide breaks against 
the mainland, there are often small mud 
flats and men go out on the black soil to 
dig clams when the tide is out. The glisten 
is criss-crossed with innumerabl 
tiny gullies where the tidewaters 
back and forth. When the tide is 
high the inlets are twisting ribbons of blue- 
eray-green and the reflection of 
the banks makes pictures in the water. The 
never still but when 
summer's hand blesses earth and ocean the 
rocky inlets offer peaceful beauty to him 
who feels the flavor of the sea. 


ing mud 
have 


flowed 
trees on 
are 


ocean's waters 
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DEATH IN THE 
FLORIDA MARSHES 


Deadly DDT, aimed at mosquitoes, may threaten the entire salt marsh community. 


Here is an alarming account of wildlife destruction along the coast of Tampa Bay. 


By Herbert R. Mills 


AM frequently asked “What good is a 
pelican?” 

For the past 18 years the National Au- 
dubon Society has sponsored a sanctuary 
project in Tampa Bay, Florida, embracing 
four sea bird rookeries including Whiskey 
Stump Key which is the headquarters and 
symbol. Within these 100 acres the birds 
have increased from 1,000 to 250,000 and 
in so doing have revealed an ecological 


truth, namely, that which may appear on 
the surface to be a hodge-podge of unin- 
tegrated or even antagonistic species, may 
in reality be a mutually beneficent sym- 
biosis. The increase of pelicans and other 
fish-eating birds did not cause a depletion 
of fish as feared by fishermen but on the 
contrary fish were restored to their former 
abundance. In fact the sea fowl more than 
paid for dividends received. The ecological 
formula by which this paradox came to 
pass can be succinctly expressed by the 


I am frequently asked, “What good is a pelican?” 
Photograph of brown pelican by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


unple equation: Un plant hile 


i 
the pasturage ol the sea 


ind 


tual 


was restored to 


its normal protusion verdure by the 


ruano of sea birds and in turn provided 


food, shelter, and shade for fish and other 


marine animals. It is an axiom that all ani 


mals, whether on land or in the sea, cde 
either directly or indirectly 


link 


cle jx nal 


pend on plants 


through herbivorous ind that 


Scorii 


ill plant ind o7 Cu on lel 


tilizer 
I hie 


symbiosis, as 


Stump, * 


' 
bird—plant—tish 


vealed in i, l of Whiskey 


is merely one example of the infinity of 


ecological patterns by which each compo 


nent thereol, no matter how humble should 


lo appraised 


Through some fate oul 


cruel Caprice ot 
\udubon sanctuaries have been compelled 
haven for 


to serve not exclusively as a 


wildlife but perforce as a proving ground 
version ol 


this writ 


for that modern, streamlined 


human folly—the broadcasting of 


Many of 


have 


the birds at the time ol 


ing gone—only as an early seasonal 


dispersal we hope; but other reverses are 


occurring. The myriads of frogs and toads, 
whose blended voices normally complement 
the inimitable harmony of the Florida night 
fiddle: fish, 


also drasti 


are stilled. Dragonflies crabs, 


snakes 
cally depleted and now the firefly no longer 


lizards, and have been 


shines its friendly light: tor all things must 
whenever he 
self-styled lord of 
not with fire, but with 
the naive belief that 
offend him fall 
worse still that other 


bow to the “lord of creation 


so cecrees This time the 


creation tis playing 


poison; either in 


only insects whitch victim 


to his magic or crea 


tures, because of their humble state, are 


beneath his notice or unworthy of his 


Concern 


Ihe revelations as herein contained pet 


tain only to the blind and indiscriminate 


chemical warlare against the comparatively 
innocuous salt marsh mosquito in Florida 
where DDI 


abandon since 


has been used with increasing 
1945. Although the toll in 
wildlife has been incalculable, mosquitoes 


have increased to mock the wantonness and 


bigotry olf man 


During the summer of 1950 and again 
in 1951 that part of the Tampa Bay area 
located in Hillsborough County and includ- 
ing the environs of the Audubon bird sanc- 
tuaries has been indiscriminately broadcast 
l6 times with DDT by the Hillsborough 
County Health Department. The sprayings 
were all by aeroplane using DDT in fuel 
oil solution at the rate of 0.2 pounds per 
acre and each spraying included about 4,- 
00 acres of salt marsh and about 50 miles 
of shore line. 


Lhe chronicle of ensuing events is a grim 
recital of carnage and destruction becom 
ing progressively worse with each successive 
spraying and culminating in the hecatomb 
which stigmatized the final spraying of 1951. 

In 1950 there were five sprayings ap- 
proximately one month apart. The first 
spraying May 9 and the 
second on June 15 but no casualties re- 
sulted. However, none was expected since 
it has been shown that adverse effects from 
DDT may not become apparent until after 
routine treatments in the amount 
ordinarily used in mosquito control, some 
times not until as late as the tenth or more, 
indicating cumulation either in the ground 
or in the tissues of the susceptible animal. 
We were surprised and dismayed therefore 
to note obvious wildlife mortality and mor- 
bidity as early as after the third round of 
spraying of the Whiskey Stump area which 
occurred on July 15. On July 16, 24 hours 
alter this spraying, hundreds of dead and 
dying killifish and fiddler crabs and one 
dead flat-tailed water snake were observed. 
On August 6 the spraying was repeated and 
again on September 18, and each time the 
mortality and morbidity were worse than 
the preceding, and the interval shorter. The 
September spraying was the fifth, the last, 
and the worst of the season. Within two 
hours, the shortest interval of all, as com 
pared to seven hours after the August spray- 
ing, fiddler crabs died by the thousands, 
also a few blue crabs, and three flat-tailed 
snakes. 


occurred on 


many 


water 


There was no appreciable change in the 
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During the summers of 1950 and 1951, this 


mosquito situation as a result of any of 
the 1950 sprayings. 

Specimens of the dead fiddlers and blue 
crabs gathered after the fifth round of spray- 
ing of 1950 were sent to the Patuxent Wild- 
life Research Laboratory for DDT analysis 
and were found to be positive for DDT in 
the proportion of 2.18 parts per million. 


Not only the chemical findings but the his- 


. atin eer 
are , oi 


Tampa Bay area got 16 sprayings of DDT. 


tory of the case is relevant. There was no 
history of mortality or morbidity imme- 
diately before any of the sprayings but 
within two hours of the fifth spraying the 
evidence was positive. All of the dying fid- 
dlers and snakes exhibited the telltale man- 
ifestations of paralysis and intermittent 
tremors which are characteristic of acute 
DDT poisoning, and there were no injuries 


Several hours after a DDT spraying, fiddler crabs died 
by the thousands. Photograph by Hugo H. Schroder. 


cod ed 


could have a 
Weighing all 


chemical 


or CiArCUumMSsStances which 


counted for death otherwise 
ol the 


findings, the history, and the 


evidence, including the 


symptoms, 
there is no escape from the conclusion that 
morbidity 
fifth 


due to 


the mortality and occurring at 


Whiskey 


spraying 


round of 


DDI 


Stump alter the 
ol 1950 was acute 
posoning. 

After th 


authorities, 


1950 fiasco the county health 
reiterated pro 
continued contempt ol the 
the Fish and Wildlife 
(1951) they 


W ide I 


ith Spite ot our 


tests, and in 


recommendations of 


Service,* hinted that next vear 


would use even more poison, ovel 


ireas, and oltener; and this indeed came 


to pass! 

Eleven instead of five as in 
1950. On 
1951** the 
of the 
sanctuary 


Spl iyiligs 


) 


June 30 and again on fuly 2, 


Hillsborough County portion 
Tampa Bay shore line, including 


our feeding grounds, and even 


including two of the sanctuaries themselves, 
were sprayed in quick succession. The plane 
swept so low over Whiskey Stump that the 
mangrove bushes with young’ yellow 
herons in the nests 
Mortality 


third round 


crowned night were 


rocked by the impact was not 


delayed until after the as last 
year but within 10 hours of these first two 
195] sprayings cle id killifish 
by the One hundred and three 
were picked up in an area of 100 
square feet i 


more than one 
foot: and this did not in lude those which 


were counted 
hundreds 
only 
fish to a square 


were obviously sick. Dead and dying fiddlers 


] 


were observed in lesser numbers 


The third round of spraying occurred on 
July 25. Within less than eight hours thou 
sands ol dead and paralyzed fiddler crabs 
a one-half acre area, also 
snakes. An 
significance in the 
killing of 


one-half 


counted in 
flat-tailed 
even greate! 
of DDI 
fiddlet 

the 


wert 


two wate! event ol 
indictment 
was the thousands ol 
mile to leeward ol 


On Whiskey 
Stump Key which is one-half mile offshore 


crabs 


nearest sprayed area! 


ind which was not sprayed in this oper- 
ition the beach was covered with dead and 
paralyzed fiddlers—148 were picked up in 
an area of only 20 square feet, over seven 
to a square foot. As in the case of each pre 
vious and subsequent spraying all of the 
dying fiddlers and snakes exhibited the typ 
ical tremors and agonized spasms character 
istic of acute DDT poisoning. 

On August 27, 28, 29 and 30 came four 
more sprayings in daily succession—a veri- 
table barrage of sprayings—seemingly an 
ill-out effort to “show results” (q. v.). Dead 
and dying fiddlers were observed by the 
hundreds every day but not until August 
s1, the day following the last of the bar- 
rage, were dead fish found in numbers. On 
that day thousands of killifish died. Five 
hundred were picked up in an area of only 
200 square feet—an average of two and a 
half fish per square foot; also many small 
blue crabs, the first mortality of this spe- 
cies noticed this season. 

Che eighth round of spraying occurred 
on September 29. Within two hours killi- 
fish died by the thousands and were still 
dying at the end of 48 hours. Five thousand 
were counted in a one-half acre area. No 
fiddlers could be found dead or alive. 

Then on October 8, 9, and 10 came an- 
other siege of sprayings—three successive 
days of it—totalling 11 rounds altogether 
this season. These last were by far the most 
devastating of all; in fact the worst in the 
entire two years’ history of Hillsborough 
County's chemical mosquito control pro- 
gram. Each round of spraying for the past 
two years has been progressively worse than 
the preceding, either in shorter intervals, 
numbers of casualties, or in distant reac- 
tions. During this siege an estimated 15,000 
killifish were found dead in our one-half 
acre control plot; and on October 12 they 
were still dying: also a few sand perch, 2t 
blue crabs, and a number of dragonflies. 
Also a fish hatchery was damaged by this 
last series of sprayings. On October 10 this 
hatchery, which is located just east of the 
Whiskey Stump area, reported the loss of 
18,000 tropical fish. Incidentally suit for 
damages in the amount of $6,600.00 is said 
to have been filed in this case. 
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A progressive scarcity of fiddlers had by 
this time become apparent. Where there 
should have been in the neighborhood of 
100,000 fiddlers under the tide and weather 
conditions of the day (October 12), there 
were not over 100 which could be seen any- 
where on the beach and these were all dead 
or sick: quivering, twitching, stumbling, 
scarcely able to crawl; although in neigh- 
boring unsprayed areas fiddlers were plenti- 


ful. No water snakes dead or alive had 


been seen for several weeks indicating ap- 
parent liquidation of this species. 

None of the sprayings had any effect in 
mitigating the mosquito situation. Instead 
the mosquitoes increased until now they 


are more numerous than they were before 
the advent of DDT. 

Samples of the 1951 casualties which were 
submitted to Mr. Seth S. Walker, Tampa 
chemist, for DDT analysis were found to be 
positive for DDT in vastly greater quanti- 
ties than found by the Patuxent laboratory 
in 1950. In fact the concentration in one 
portion of fiddlers was 46 parts per million, 
over 20 times the amount found in the 
1950 samples. 

Our observations at 
during the past two years 
the extreme sensitivity of crustaceans and 
fish to DDT and _ the __ indisputable 
threat of this poison to many other forms 
of wildlife — even in the amount used 
in mosquito control; but the acute poison- 
ing of the snakes may be an even more sig- 
nificant index in the incrimination of DDT, 
for reptiles are relatively high in the verte- 
brate scale. If snakes are killed suddenly 
by such small dosages of DDT, what chronic 
or cumulative effects although less sudden 
and dramatic may be assumed to occur in 
higher verterbrate life such as birds and 
mammals? Furthermore birds may also suf- 
fer indirectly from DDT because of its ef- 
fect on their food supply. As above noted 
there is reason to suspect that this is al- 
ready occurring at Whiskey Stump possibly 
due to the shortage of fiddler crabs. The 
Tampa Bird Club and the St. Petersburg 
Audubon Society have reported a definite 
reduction in insectivorous birds, both resi- 
dent and migratory, which is “significantly 


Whiskey Stump 
accentuate 
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The population of dragonflies, which prey 
on mosquitoes, was drastically depleted 
in the area. Photograph by Billy Jones. 


contemporary with the broadcasting of 
DDT.” Mr. Robert P. Allen, Research As- 
sociate, National Audubon Society, sup- 
ports this growing apprehension of DDT, 
noting a significant decline in his annual 
bird censuses at Tavernier, Florida since 
the adoption of the mosquito fogging pro- 
gram there. Mr. Charles L. Broley, inter- 
nationally known ornithologist, has ob- 
served a notable “falling off of small birds” 
in DDT polluted areas. 


Even water snakes, of which the flat-tailed 
is confined to the brackish mangrove 
swamps of Florida, were destroyed by 
DDT. Photograph by Hal H. Harrison. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service* has made 
definite recommendations governing the us¢ 
of DDT by aeroplane. These recommenda 
(Wherever 
involved) 
fishery 


tions include: “I. more than a 


small area is consultation with 
caretul 


the 


wildlite and biologists; 


plane to ground control; 3. because of 
fish 


to DDT, avoidance of direct application to 


extreme sensitivity of and crustaceans 
streams, lakes, and coastal bays; 4. the us¢ 
ot 0.1 Ib. of DDT in fuel oil solution OR 
LESS il repeated several times in the sea 
son.” But NOT ONE OF THESE REC 
OMMENDATIONS WAS OBSERVED 
Mosquito control authorities in Florida 
that 0.2 Ib. of DDI 
that kill pest 


is harmless to wildlife, and 


have contended per 


wre uw the least will TLLOS 


(pUloes that it 


that they have to “show results,” which 


seems to establish the that when 


control 


pre mise 
concentration to 
the 


is used in sufficient 


pest 1nOSG UILOES it 18 at same 


time of such toxicity to crustaceans and 


other wildlite as to contra-indicate its use 


lor pest mosquito control as far as the out 


door broadcasting method is concerned 


In spite of all of this promiscuous and 
ruthless dissemination ol porson, mosquit 


oes have actually increased. It is generally 


accepted that this paradox ts due to “mos 


quito resistance but the elimination ol 


Mosquito predators such as dragonflies 
killifish, and birds, may 
tant Killifish are 
important enemies of the salt marsh mos 
quito Considering the 
little fish 


throughout the 


also be an Impot! 


factor one of the most 


multi-millions ol 
have succumbed to 


State ol 


these which 


DDI 


it anv wonder that mosquitoes are increas 


Flo ida, 1S 


ing 
I hie DDI I 


nated hydrocarbons used in mosquito con 


mmount ol other chlor 


trol is small, both as to rate and in seasonal 


totals. as compared with that used in othe 
such ind forests 


insect control 


In the 


as inl Crops 


former the areas involved may not 


be as large and in the latter the surtace 


concentration would be relatively smalle1 


but, with the exception of these variants, 


if these poisons are harmful to wildlite in 
the minute amount used in mosquito con 
trol they are a challenge to conservationists 
wherever they are used and no matter for 
what purpose. The most formidable oppo 
sition is from the vested interests—the in 
secticide business, job holders, and related 
commerce. However, this challenge can be 
successtully met. 

Here in Florida the pendulum of opinion 
is swinging away from chemical control of 


the salt marsh mosquito, back to the old 


x* NATURE 


fours Note: Mr. 


is one of the nation’s leading outdoor 


This article by Van Coever 
who 

highlights the tmportance of keeping 
ic officials fully acquainted with the view 
Local or 
itions and individuals concerned with na 
protection should see to it that public offi 
ippreciate the values at stake in preserving 
fe, wild areas, and the scenic attractions 


nt of the nature-minded public. 


h they offer. 

Mr. Van Coevering’s regular articles in_ the 
Detroit Free Press reveal his interest in all 
cts of conservation and prow ide a refreshing 

t with the daily stints of the many out 
vriters who seem to be preoccupied with 
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TERNS DESTROYED IN 
‘WILDLIFE SANCTUARY’ 


By Jack Van Coevering 


Detr ree Press 


August 17 


HE MOST RUTHLESS and cruel destruc 

tion of wildlife I have ever seen anywhere 
is taking place right now on Huron Point, just 
beyond St. Clair Metropolitan Beach. 

It vou had been with me only a few days ago 
you could have seen a grassy field strewn with 
You 
hatched because they were deserted. You could 


have injured 


tern feathers could have seen eggs un 


seen tern bodies maimed and 


sheared by the cruel cutter blades of mowing 


machines 


You could have seen a tern take a running 
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tried, true and safer methods of physical 
and biologic il control. The Hillsborough 
County Health Department has announced 
that it will curtail its broadcasting program 
in 1952 in favor of these safer methods; 
and the State Board of Health of Florida, 
recognizing the “danger of stepping up 
chemical attacks on mosquitoes because of 
danger to fish and wildlife as well as to 
insects that are beneficial to agriculture,” 
abandoned all chemical control and 
recommends the substitution of such 


has 
now 


physical and biological measures as “min- 
now access ditches” to admit killifish into 
the mosquito breeding areas. 

What good is a pelican, or a fiddler, or 
a snake? A true verdict can only be deter- 
mined by ecological law—the law which con- 
siders man, the self-styled “lord of creation,” 
not as a thing apart, but as a member of 
the living things sharing the 
same fortune and the same fate; the law or- 
daining “that which is done unto the least 
of His creatures is also done unto Him.” 


society of 


I N T H E 


NEWS *® * 


start for a take-off but tumble helplessly back 
to earth because one wing was gone. 
\ll this was not perpetrated by a group of 


St. Clair Metropolitan Beach Sance- 
tuary Association members at tern 
nesting site at St. Clair Beach. 
Photograph by Jack Van Coevering. 


” ae a8 


thoughtless or cruel boys. It was not the work 
of adult game-law violators. It was the delib 
erate act of men employed by the Huron 
Clinton Metropolitan Authority, a public 
agency, supported by your tax dollars and mine, 
and dedicated to the proposition that city folks 
shall have more opportunity for recreation 


* > . 


THE HURON-CLINTON folks 
side of the story. They spent thousands of dol- 
lars to change the course of the Black River 
The 
now nesting on some land which was 
Huron-Clinton dredged it out 
Lake St. Clair 


It is that the 
Great Lakes threatens to shear away the Point 


have thei 


and extend the point with “made land.” 
vulls are 
not there belore 
of the bottom of 


also true high water of the 
Phat called tor expenditure of more thousands 
of dollars to shore up the beach with slag fill 
Trucks had to roll over the 


work. That much 


and heavy timbers 
eull nesting area to do their 
is granted 

But one look at the design for St. Clair Beach 
alone will tell that the planners had no place 
for wildlife. They thought of putting a 
park a-laNNew York on a Michigan sand spit 
First a nurse crop of grass, then mowing, then 
finally blue grass, shrubs 
walks 


CILy 


fescue, then mowing, 


and nursery trees, followed by cement 


ind bandstands 

That way alone, the Huron-Clinton planners 
seemed to think, would they get full returns on 
their their 
in the way of their mowing machines, that was 


investment. If terns and nests got 


just too bad 


Someone did have the foresight to ask the 
Page 311 


Continued on 
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There, on the next island, were 50 
nests, built in the tops of pine trees. 
Photograph by James R. Simon. 
ae 


> 
The young ones start to call as the 
adult bird approaches the nest. 
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By Tom McHugh 


REDDENING sky greeted us as we 
hiked back along the Snake River to 
The sun- 


our cabin near Moran, Wyoming 
set glow brought back thoughts of our bird 


the 


rants, bald eagles, curlews, ospreys, sandhill 


adventures for day: pelicans, cormo 
cranes and many others 

\ loud squawk suddenly split the ait 
above us. We looked up just in time to see 
a great blue heron passing over. Its flight 
was strong and majestic as its wings dipped 
slow strokes. Its legs 
the ab 
Its neck 


its shoulders in 


into the air in long, 
backward 
breviated tail to act as a 
folded back 


pertect comlort 


extended well beyond 
ruddet 
between 


I his 


t micre 


was 
heron might have 
check on the bird 
list were it not for what happened next. 


een recorded as 
! led 


Lhe bird had sé ircely dlisappe ared ove! 


head before we began hearing strange clack 
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ing noises that sounded somewhat like a 
person playing “Chopsticks” with a couple 
of dead branches. The distant clamor could 
mean only one thing—the constant yapping 
of young herons in a colony of nests on an 
island in the Snake River. Soon more flights 
of herons proved this. Like giant bombers 
they moved in from distant feeding grounds 
to dump their load of fish down many hun- 
gry throats. Their converging lines of flight 
gave us a perfect clue as to the exact loca 
tion of the heronry. 

The next morning saw us shoving off 
in a boat in quest of heron island. The 
search was not an easy one, for our craft 
had to thread among many islands in the 
congested backwater of the Snake River. 
In a willow glade we saw a cow and calf 
moose as they rested in the shade. Their 
flapping ears kept away the swamp insects 
and also gave us the clue to their presence. 
\s our scent drifted toward them they sud- 
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denly burst out and splashed away to new 
cove! 

Around the 
idult great blue 


next bend in the channel an 
heron showed us we were 
Standing statuelike, it 


Patiently it 


vetting warm was 


still-hunting waited among 
the reeds with its neck coiled back 
S” and 


the stream 


into an 
blankly 


Its mind might have been swim 


with its eyes gazing into 
ming with thoughts of green trogs, crayfish 
ind plump minnows, Seconds, minutes, per 
haps even hours might float by in this pe 
Then, in one swift 
well bill 
a flap 
bill 1S 


record 


riod of watchtul waiting 


ind unerring stroke, its trained 


jabbed down and rose with 
fish. ‘The 


notoriously strong \ 


here an enraged bird struck a wooden oat 


o 
again 


ping power ot a heron’s 


cas is on 


© forcefully that its bill went through for 
‘oO inches 


Sometimes herons still-hunt with only 


thei leet 


standing on 


Phis explains why they are seen 
the 
kill, is brought down 


just one leg other leg, 
held poised for the 
luckless 


Sull-hunting ts 


fish swims close 
the 
i heron may also stalk its 
had 


into 


whe Ih SOU 


not only means olf 
food. tor 


The 


scrambled 


vetting 


pres heron we been watching 


iwkwardly the air as our 
His 
line of flight led us right to our destination. 
L here 
Trice 
lgepol 


Young 


SC CTE 


boat rounded the bend in the channel 


on the next island was the heronry 


than 50 nests molded around the tops 


pine trees 


well-developed herons gave the 


=~ 


a grotesque appearance as they sat 


in the nests with their necks curved in set 


pentine poses. A chattering broke the quiet 
Phe cackling of the 


the croaking of the 


morning al young and 


par nts in yust one nest 


were making the din. Young herons are pan 


ticularly noisy at feeding time, when they 


sound like small barking puppies on squeal 
ing pigs 


They immediately recognize their parent 


ind start to vell as the adult circles and 


then wheels 1 toward the 


] 


dangling inici Tie 


nest Legs 
bird 
flaps 


deliberate dignity it ap 


OUutstrete he d, the 


drops lightly to the nest with a few 


ol its wings. With 


which wrestle to 
When the old bird 


proaches the youngsters, 


be in first place for food 
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is ready she towers her head and coughs up 
whole fish tor the children. From a distance 
this process of feeding by regurgitation 
looks like an attempt at murder as the par- 
ent stabs downward at the throats of the 
young 

What we did not see that day was the 
strange and eerie blue heron courtship 
dance. As the first streamers of dawn creep 
out through the sky, groups of herons gath- 
er on secluded sand bars or savannahs. The 
males walk about with an air of great dig- 
nity and show off before their future mates 
with a vanity almost human. On such occa- 
form a circle. With out 
spread wings flapping slowly up and down, 
the herons whirl round and round. Soon 
one of the herons jumps into the ring and 
performs a sort of “heron fling” complete 
with skips on the stilt-like legs, wing-flap 
pings, and neck-curvings. After each act the 
player pauses and looks around. His femi 
“k-r-a-a-k” approval in the tones 
ol a hoarse bullfrog, and his male rivals’ 
clashing remarks rasp the air. When one 
artiste exhausts his repertory he retires to 
the ranks and is succeeded by another, until 
ill eligible suitors have put on their show. 

But morning-love-dance is never 
complete without some clashing encounters. 
\s each male shows off to please his future 
mate he must meet with the enmity of 
many an impolite rival that opens his pow 
erful bill, throws out his wings, and rushes 
with Ihrusts of bills are 
carefully met en garde, and blows are trad- 
ed. A single well-aimed stab might easily 
kill one of the suitors, but they parry the 
strokes with as much art as that of an ex 
pert fencer. Once the combats are over, the 


sions all birds 


nine tans 


this 


tury at his foe. 


males and females leave the scene in pairs. 

The whole ceremony has its results, for it 
long before some light blue eggs 
grace the nests in the rookery. The number 
is usually four, although it may vary from 


is not 


two to seven. 

Our approaching boat began to create 
the heronry. Many young were 
sufficiently developed to leave the nest, 
which they did so as we came closer. One 
family of four burst from the platform 
with an awkward squawk and then coasted 


unrest in 
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Young. well-developed herons, sitting awkwardly in their nests, are grotesque. 


earthward. Suddenly they got the feel of 


their newborn power of flight and veered 


upward to turn off toward a distant marsh 


One bird wasn't so successful in his aerial 
venture and plopped into the water near 


our boat. As he hastily tried to get away 


from us he unwittingly waded into much 


deeper water and soon started to swim 


This topped everything, lor we never ex 
pected to see a gawky wading bird like a 
heron take to the 
duck. But there it was before our eyes! The 


water as if he were a 


heron was eluding us by smoothly gliding 


off through the water like a swan. 


observers have seen great blue 


swimming, and taking off 


Other 
herons landing, 
from lakes as gracefully as a group of gulls 
Sometimes they fly low over lakes in search 
of food. When spying a school of fish they 
drop to the water and often have to sub 
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merge their heads and necks in quest of 
the escaping prey. Once the fish is caught 
they rise without difhculty from the surface 


of the water 


After our young heron swam out of sight 


around the island, we beached the boat 
and started to search for nests to photo 
graph. One thing was quite obvious—the 
herons were clever enough to place their 
nests either as high as possible in the trees 
or in those that had very few lower branch 
es. Climbing to the nests would be most 


difficult 


Sometimes great blue herons nest in the 
gloomy solitude of a cedar swamp where 
ooze dety intruders. In the 
northwestern United States, 
be located in tall spruce trees that tower 
250 feet trom the ground, or as high as 

Where the Colorado 


the mud and 


colonies may 


15-story buildings 
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River flows 


way through bold canyons that rise 


iltest ind deepest, cutting its 
trown- 
ing on either hand—there they place thei 
bulky platforms of twigs and sticks on the 
flat projecting shelves ol faces of the 


cliffs. The nest 


the area from 


the 
s very conveniently overhang 
which the birds get thei 
food 
Once the voung yy } the size of thei 
pare nts, they in enormous amount 
fish. Our her 
middle 
birds 


in the nearby Snake 


require 
iced in 
The 


frogs 


mry was nicely pl 
plentiful food supply 
hunt for fish 


River ol 


could isily ind 
lakes not far 


iy 


\lter 


to climb, 
tu d out to be a 


L hie 
] 


ic} cCoUuTse iS «le ad 


difficult 


the 


out the least tree 


tarted up toward nest 


pertect ob 
branches broke off 


under us and the pitch sap from the pine 


route 


our d up everything 


Alten 


explosion viet 
I 
( 


tie 


100 feet of this ordeal, a veritable 


d us as our heads peeked 
nest All 


girded 


over loe of the four of the 


l { VI her ms 


themselves for 


I 
battle against the twe 


monsters who had 
climbed to thre 


tarted 


cently 


fish 
to them by 


Ihe youn 
had re 


parents 


coughing up 
fed 
When this food 


through the same 


which been 


their v up they 


actions, all the 
king hoarsels Their necks 
then jabbed forward 


some 


still went 
while 
arched back 
as the \ 


squ iv 


raucous croaks 
of their d 
and had us worried 


soft 


blows came quite close 
but they could do little 
bills 
Later, these bills would harden into truly 
formidable weapon tat could pierce fis! 
ith cus 


Most of 


harm ind leathery 


Each 


make the nests 


i} } 


woueh them rom below 


birds add a w sticks to 
larger and firmer. Some nests were so strong 
that we sat em whil yhotographing 
other nests 

be 10 o1 
excrement 


more and the 


lls the trees in a few 


irom t 
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years. When the weight of the nests breaks 
the dead branches the herons must start 
using the next smaller trees in the area. 

Once nesting is over, the herons may 
wander far from the home rookery. When 
fall arrives, the birds in Canada and the 
northern United States migrate south. 
Many migrate singly, but flocks of 10 or 
more birds are not uncommon. These great 
blue herons of the North mingle in winter 
with their near relatives and other wading 
birds in the swamps of the southern At- 


lantic and Gulf states. 


Chere are very few birds or other aninfals 
that dare to attack such a large and formid- 
ible opponent as an adult great blue heron, 
for it is a courageous bird armed with a 
bill that is powerful and pointed as a spear. 
Men with guns are enemies, but even they 
must approach a heron with caution when 
it is wounded and at bay. Herons realize 
the potential danger of hunters, for they 
have become wary and sagacious with the 
ipproach of civilization. When a few birds 
ire feeding in a pond or marsh, one or two 
ire perched in surrounding trees. No enemy 
an come near the area without being an 
nounced by the sentinels. 


\lthough the adults are fairly safe from 
ittack, the eggs and youngsters, when small, 
ire preyed upon by many birds. As soon as 
the adults leave the nest unguarded, crows, 
ravens, vultures, gulls, and even raccoons, 
rush in to feast on the defenseless eggs and 
young. 

Young herons may cause casualties among 
Overbearing young may drive 
their brothers and sisters over the edge of 
the nest with jabs of their spear-like beaks, 
but the weaker young are quite adept at 
regaining their balance. Although they may 
be hanging from the nest head downward 
by just one foot, they scramble back to the 


themselves 


nest monkeylike by using their neck as a 


fifth limb 


Because of its large size and habit ol 
feeding on fish, the great blue heron is both 
known and condemned by fishe 
men. This is unfortunate, for the bird is an 
important part of the wildlife community 
Although much of its diet is fish, it still 


widely 
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A young great blue heron flies off the nest for its first venture into the air. 


feeds on other things, including 
meadow mice, gophers, snakes and leeches. 
Many of the fish in its diet are species that 


many 


are predaceous on young trout and bass or 
that compete with these game fishes. Thus 
herons may very definitely aid fishermen. 


Around fish hatcheries great blue herons 
may prove a nuisance, but screening the 
hatcheries is cheaper in the long run than 
killing the herons. In this way the herons 
are saved, and the hatcheries prevent loss 
both of valuable fish and of money spent 
for heron hunts. 

The great blue heron seems to know no 
limit when it hunts for fish. One adult 
swallowed a bullhead which weighed about 
a pound and a half. Even the young are 
occasionally fed fish of this size. They have 
also been known to swallow fish a foot and 
a half long. All this is not without result, 
however, for one heron was found dead 
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with a large bullhead jammed in its throat. 
Since the spines of the fish pierced the bird's 
neck and prevented any movement, death 
of both was inevitable. 

Sometimes a heron will endanger its own 
life by striking too strong a fish. Audubon 
once saw a heron spear a fish that was so 
large it dragged the bird through the 
water for several yards. After a great strug- 
gle the heron finally disengaged itself and 
appeared quite overcome. It stood still near 
the shore with its head turned away from 
the water, as if afraid to try another such 
experiment. 

Even small fish may cause a heron some 
trouble. One careless bird struck at a tiny 
fish between its own legs and tripped itself. 
Once upset, it was carried by the swift cur- 
rent down the stream on its back. Hunger 
triumphed, however, for the heron held on 
to the fish for the whole ride! 


By Weldon F. Heald 


N A T U R E'S | FIND it a bit difficult to be an ardent 

bird enthusiast this morning. Yesterday 

ve heard a strange, unfamiliar grating call 

as two bird visitors flitted from branch to 

CR OS S R O A DS . branch among the big trees surrounding 

. the house. Today they are gone, but we 

found that they had grossly abused our 

open western hospitality. The nine beau- 

Th tiful goldfish have disappeared from the 

e pond and with them the third generation 

of babies to be reared there. Meanwhile our 

° . two uninvited guests, crops full, are prob- 

Chiri cahua ably winging their way far into Mexico, 
bound for their winter home. 

You might ask, what are two water-lov- 

° ing western belted kingfishers doing in the 

M ountains Chiricahua Mountains, way down in the 

arid southeastern corner of Arizona? They 


have never been reported from the area 


The Chiricahuas rise abruptly from the semi-desert valleys and grassy 
plateans of southeastern Arizona. Photograph by the author. 


ae pat ., 


‘ aii 


But we who live in the heart ot 
the Chiricahuas long ago ceased being su 
prised at anything. For these mountains ol 


ours 


betore. 


are an amazing cross-section of the 
east and west, north and south, high and 
low, wet and dry. They are nature's Broad 
way and Forty-second Street—if you wait 
long enough, practically the whole parade 
of North America’s natural world will pass 
by. And if there is a more fascinating place 
for outdoor lovers to live, I have never 
found it. 

The Chiricahuas are 


so mountain ranges which rise abruptly a 


one of a dozen o1 


mile into the blue sky above southeastern 


\rizona’s broad semi-desert valleys and 


high, grassy plateaus. They are a complex 
jumble of deep, plunging canyons, rocky 
ridges, and rounded peaks reaching eleva 


The little ring-tail, or Bassariscus of the Chiri- 
cahuas, a common resident over a great area 
of the southwestern United States, looks like 
a cross between a raccoon and a fox. It is clas- 
sified in a family of its own; its nearest rela- 
tives are the raccoons and the weasels. Photo- 


graph by William M. Rush. 


Sy ry » 
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The hinglisher is a rare visitor to the Chiri- 
cahuas. Photograph by Hugh M. Halliday. 


tions of nearly 10,000 feet. Stretching north 
and south for 40 miles, and 20 miles across 
in their widest part, these mountains en 
fold their flanks a 
replica in miniature of the plant, animal 
life of Within an 


you can drive trom cactus and yucca, 


within rugged outer 


and bird the continent. 
hou 
roadrunners and Gila monsters, to a lux 
uriant evergreen forest with such northern 
inhabitants as chickadees, chipmunks, bears 
and porcupines. And between the two are 
and 


compressed all the climatic vegeta 


tional zones you would encounter on a 
2,000-mile trip from northern Mexico to 
central Ontario. 

Geologically, too, nature has had a 15 
million year field day building these moun 
the created a 
scrambled hodge-podge of limestones, gran 


ites, gneisses and minerals that would baffle 


tains. In process she has 


an expert jigsaw puzzle fan. Rockhounds 
go Slightly glassy-eyed in the Chiricahuas 
and miners become feverish following leads, 
strikes, dips, ledges and floats. As a climax 
to this geological drama two tertiary lava 
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a 
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"; 
’ 
te 


shu 


The dramatic and rock forma- 
tions of National Monument are 


a great attraction. Photograph by the author. 


impressive 
Chiricahua 


fie lcs sands of feet 
int 
ceil 


some ol tl ti rand unusu ock 


mountains and 
t] 


» thre 


ini irved em Into 


ion! 


the 
from Central America 
Photograph by 


During the past 25 vears, 
northward 
to the 


its range 


ix related raccoon. 


coati, which one 


National Monument.* Pronounced cheery- 

ah, and locally called the Wonderland 
of Rocks, the area contains a maze of for- 
ested canyons enclosed by walls bristling 
vith myriads of weirdly shaped towers, 
spires and needles of gray-brown rhyolite 
ind basaltic lava. A well-graded Park Ser- 
vice road ascends to Massai Point, 6,850 feet 
elevation, on the windswept divide of the 
the lies 
a bewildering confusion 


Chiricahuas, where wonderland 
jp)! ad out below 
of fantastically sculptured rocks. 

The 


1.Aice¢ 


monument is the ballyhooed show 
of our mountains and was visited by 
nearly 20,000 people last year from every 
state in the Union. But perhaps even more 
pectacular is little-known Painted Canyon 
on the east slope. The many branches of 
Cave Creek cascade down from the high 
forests on the rim of the Chiricahuas, join 
the mountains 


cut 


forces, and from 


Cs¢ ape 


rough a six-mile into solid 


ock, 3,000 to 3 
| 


sicac 


gorge 
00 feet deep. On either 
tower great cliffs, topped by castellated 
battlements and clusters of slender columns, 
vawning caves, arches and win 
into the stone by 


huge, 


~ 


hile 
a 


lows have been carved 


centuries of wind, rain, frost and melting 
This rock, which geologists call la 


STOW 


tite, is also of volcanic origin and it glows 


with bright shades of orange, pink and deep 


| ervat Year 
et, Washington 6, 
a “gross acreage 


superinten 


may see in the Chiricahuas, has extended 
into the southwestern United States, It 
Alfred M. Bailey and Robert Niedrach. 


salmon as if it had been daubed by a gi- 
gantic paint brush. 

The Chiricahuas are included in a de- 
tached section of Coronado National For- 
est and a little back-country Forest Service 
road crosses the mountains from Portal on 
the east slope to the Wonderland of Rocks. 
it threads the wooded depths of Painted 
Canyon, then pulls itself up over the lofty 
backbone and down Pinery Creek Canyon 


on the other side. This is a 30-mile drive 
packed with variety and surprises. Yhere 
are canyons, mountains, forests and hun- 
dred-mile views out over Arizona, New 
Mexico and old Mexico. White-tailed deer 
cross the road in front of your car and you 
may catch a glimpse of a flock of wild tur- 


keys, a pig-like peccary, or the strange coati 
mundi with its sharp nose and long tail. 


We live beside this little road, five miles 


Cathedral Rock rises 2,000 feet above the road that parallels Cave Creek. Photograph by the author. 


 ¥ we 


ibove Portal, in a vast amphitheater among 
the mountains. On all sides are trees, green 
yrass, springs, running trout streams and 
meadows bright with summer wildflowers 
country reminiscent of New England ra 
ther than down near the Mexican borde: 
Hlowever in elevation of 5,400 leet gives 
us mild winters and cool summers in this 
southern latitude ind makes oul valley a 
natural zoo, aviary and botanical gardens 
North meets South in a bewildering min 
sling of species of birds and other animals 
from Central America to Canada’s Hudson 
Bay, while scores olf varieties are common 
to the Chiricahuas alone kven plants are 
scrambled here ind I have counted 50 
species of trees and shrubs within a quartet 
mile of the house They vary trom cactus 
mid vucca of the Lowe Sonoran Zone to 
pines, Douglas firs ind Gambel oaks of 
the Transition and Canadian Zones. One 
collector near-by counted 507 species ol 
plants from 80 botanical families 
Such unique conditions have made. the 


Chiricahuas, and the Huachucas and Santa 


rhere is a high remote pool in the Chiricahuas where 
eagles come to drink. Photograph by the author. 
> 


Rita Mountains to the west, among the 
richest fields in the country for naturalists 
Fach year southeastern Arizona is visited 
by an increasing number of specialists on 
mammals, birds, reptiles, insects, plants and 
flowers. Audubon Society birders, too, most 
ly from the West Coast, make these moun- 
tains the objective of their spring trips. 
One couple from San Jose, California, with 
170 birds to their credit, counted 55 new 
species on a five-day visit to the Chirica 
huas. Another party, camped in Painted 
Canyon, had the good luck to see our very 
rare and colorful coppery-tailed trogon, as 
well as the coal-black, cuckoo-like groove 
billed ani which had strayed over from the 
lower Rio Grande Valley. A third observed 
the retiring, seldom-seen Grinnell’s water 
thrush. 


Although the Chiricahuas are not on any 
well-established north-south flyway, the 


Wild turkeys roost in the sycamore trees along 
Cave Creek, Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 
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number of birds, both migrants and strays 


is surprising. One morning, while we were 


having collee on the porch, a whuir of many 
wings drew our attention to a band of at 
hundred swallow-tailed kites 


| he \ 
} 


circled the meadow, dipped, hesitated, and 


le ist a 


vere gone. Kites have never been seen in 


this region belore or since, as far as | 


know, and their occurrence here was $0 


unusual that some people raise a polite but 
incredulous eyebrow. However, many olf 
bird 
lars. Perhaps the most interesting of these 


thick-billed 
and bright green, with black bills and red 


oul visitors, although rare, are regu 


ire the parrots. Heavily-built 


exoll looking birds OCcca 


Mexico 


foreheads, these 


sionally tly up trom and tarry 
awhile 
But it 


and local species that make the Chiricahuas 


is the wide variety of indigenous 
such a fascinating field for bird enthusiasts. 
In fact, the 
keep a student busy lor years 


hummingbirds alone would 
The six spe 


blue 
black-« hinne d, broad 


cies which have been observed are: 
throated, Rivoli’s, 
billed, white-eared and broad-tailed. Costa's, 
Allen's, Lucifer and Anna’s are also possi 
bilities 

One day last June, 
blooming at Rustler Park, 8,400 feet up on 


the divide, literally hundreds of humming 


when the wild iris was 


birds swarmed over the pine-fringed mead 
ow with a sound of whirring wingbeats re 
sembling a distant plane. Later in the sea 
son | discovered a jutting, rocky, 9,000-foot 
point 
darted about the 


where a score of hummingbirds 


cliffs, played tag, and per- 


] 


whistling dives, 75 to 100 


formed vertical, 
feet 


northern 


Gre ups ol whit throated swilts and 


violet-green swallows indulge in 
much the same playful antics around high 
Chiricahua peaks, particularly towards sun 
set. Presumably this is light-hearted relaxa 
tion alter a hard day's work 

Then 
Chiricahua stream 


clrink 


strange 


there is a high, remote pool on a 


where a cd igles 


the 


7e 


each evening, or you may see 


sight of wild turkeys, weighing 20 
to 30 pounds, roosting in the 
Creek. Among the 


can be heard the cascading, liquid notes of 
the red flash of 


tops ot svca 


mores along Cave cliffs 


tanagers, 


the cahon wren; 
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cardinals and vermilion flycatchers bright- 
en the lower woods; there are noisy Arizona 
jays, Steller’s jays, Clark’s nutcrackers, and 
the glossy-black phainopepla; while busy 
Mexican chickadees, accompanied by Ari- 
zona juncos, flock through the mountain- 
top spruce and fir forests, hunting juicy 
morsels. Wherever you go in the Chirica- 
will greet you, ‘and we who 
live here are anticipating the publication 
of the book by the man who knows them 
Dr. Herbert Brandt’s “Arizona and 
Its Birdlife.’’* 


Ihe mammals, reptiles and insects are 
as numerous and varied as the birds, but 
of them all, visitors are most interested in 
the mountain lion, the Mexican lobo wolf, 
the ring-tailed cat, peccary or wild pig, and 
coati mundi. Perhaps strangest of all is the 
last, a straggler from Central America that 
reaches its northern limits in southeastern 
\rizona. Locally called by the Mexican 
name of chula, the coati is a distant rela- 
tive of the raccoon, which it resembles in 
a burlesque sort of way. Covered with 
coarse, brownish hair, the chula_ begins 
with a pointed snout, almost as sharp as 
an anteater’s, and ends with a thin, banded, 
furry tail which it carries as a rule stiffly 
erect in the air. Although these animals 
weigh 10 to 20 pounds, their cat-like claws 
enable them to be as much at home in trees 
as on the ground. The attenuated tail 
seems to be used as a built-in balancing 
pole for arboreal navigation. Coatis are 
tooth and claw, as 
many a local dog has learned, and their 
omnivorous menu does include bird’s eggs 
and fledglings. However, these extremely 
interesting animals are an integral part of 
wildlife and do not deserve the evil 
“varmints” which 


birds 


huas, 


Dest 


savage fighters with 


Ou! 
reputation as pestiferous 
has been bestowed upon them. 

The tough, beady-eyed collared peccary 
with his ferocious-looking tusks is also not 
as black a character as he is painted. Al- 
though you hear stories of bands of pug- 
nacious peccaries treeing men, these are 


old-timers’ tales to scare the tour- 
— Continued on Page 34( 


trors’ Notre: Dr. Brandt’s book was published in 
y The Bird Research Foundation, 2425 W. Park 
, Cleveland 6, Ohio, at $15.00 a copy. 


mostly 
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| The fifth in a series of articles about | 


YOUR Wildflower GARDEN 


Try growing wildflowers from seeds. It is a fascinating pastime 
and does not deplete fields and woods of their supply of wild plants. 


is an attractive woodland plant. 


By Carol H. Woodward 


HE colorful fruits which decorate some 

of our choicest native plants in early 
fall are as much of an invitation to bring 
them into the garden as were the flowers 
that caught our attention earlier in the 
year. If we aim to grow our own plants, 
instead of digging them, fall is the natural 
for sowing the newly-ripened seeds. 
garden will not be filled as quickly 


time 
The 
as when full-grown plants are acquired, but 
the seedlings will more readily adapt them- 
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Photograph 


reg 


Bunchberry, Cornus canadensis, with its dark green leaves and scarlet fruits, 


Helen G. Cruickshank. 


by 


selves to the situation. In the end, with 
equal effort, the garden will be better fur- 
nished. 

A few of the seedlings will give us sizable 
specimens next summer, but some will not 
appear above the surface of the soil the 
first season after sowing. The baneberries, 
for example, with their startling spikes of 
fruit like china doll’s eyes or their berries of 
glistening red, are said to take two years 
But they are often so seri- 
ously retarded when moved from the woods 


to germinate. 
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that in a lew 
specimens 
gathered tor 


outstrip transplanted 
Any 
ild he ( 


seeds that are planting 


sho iretully cleaned of irrounding 


ind slowly dried in the ir—but not 


pulp 


sun. Whether or not 
Criminal 

with 
them ivantage 


give 


naturally hay immedi conta 


with the soil 
When seeds il¢ 


subject to 


sown in nature, they are 


} 


uncounted hazards Insects o1 


birds may devour them: rains may wash or 
winds may blow them into spots unsuited 
may in- 


other 


to germination. Excessive wetness 


fatal 


hand, those that require moisture may dry 


duce ittacks by funei: on the 


to sprout 


I 
advant ive 


out betore they are able 


Ihe gardener has the ove! 
nature in that he can control conditions so 
that 
seeds in 
high, filled with a nourishing, porous mix- 


risks are at a minimum. Sowing the 


wooden boxes four or five inches 


Look for the beautiful, purple New England 
aster, Aster novae-angliae, along country road- 
sides and in old fields, It blooms from August 
to frost time, and from Quebec to South Caro- 
Hina and west to Colorado. Horticulturists have 
developed varieties of the New England aster 
that, along with the wild plant, may be planted 
in your garden. Photograph of country scene 
by Clifford Matteson. 


ture of sand and sifted leafmold, half and 
half, will give them conditions approaching 
the ideal. If these boxes, or flats, are kept 
over winter in an outdoor coldframe, par- 
tially shaded and covered with a glass sash 
raised to leave only a crack for ventilation, 
the seeds will be in familiar surroundings, 
yet protected from their enemies. 
\s in the garden itself, a light covering 
of dried oak 
il put on 
With only 
supplied, the seeds may be 


leaves will be desirable 
after the 
a moderate amount of moisture 


espe- 
soil is frozen. 
expected to 
spend the winter in a normal dormant con- 
dition which will prepare them for germi- 
nation in the spring. It may be another 
year before they are ready for the garden, 
though some will show by their size and 
vigor that they can be given a permanent 
home the first summer. The others can be 
“grown on,” as the gardener says, through 
a series of transplantings into increasingly 
richer soil and into larger quarters for each 


individual. A small, half-shaded nursery 


bed in a secluded corner, provided with soil 
to meet the specific needs of the plants that 
are destined for the wild garden, is excel- 
lent for the stage before the final trans- 
planting. 

For plants which hold their leaves all 
summer, autumn is the time preferred for 
moving. (Some of the early spring-bloom- 
ing plants which disappear in midsummer 
are best transplanted just before their 
leaves drop, while they are still recogniza- 
ble but they have ceased all active 
growth.) It is always tempting when an 
especially fine clump of New England aster, 
for example, or of goldenrod, is espied, to 
dig the plant at once. But this is more 
than ordinarily risky, for when in flower 
the plants resent disturbance. The better 
procedure is to mark each specimen clearly 
with a tall stake or a white rag, and return 
when the season’s 


alter 


to the site to dig it 
growth has ended. 
When large clumps of wild plants in the 


garden are to be divided, the gardener 


The purple trillium, Trillium erectum, grows 
in rich woodlands of the eastern United States, 
from Ontario, Canada, west to Michigan, and 
south to Tennessee and West Virginia. The 
dark blossoms vary from red to purple or 
maroon, and may even be brownish. It might 
be confused with another dark magenta-colored 
trillium, Trillium sessile, that grows in the 
same region, but the flowers of the sessile tril 
lium have no stems, and grow directly from 
the center of the whorl of green leaves. Pho- 
tograph of woodland by U. S. Forest Service, 


again should wait until the dormant pe- 
riod is at hand. Dividing and transplanting 
of perennial wildflowers and shrubs can 
also be done in very early spring, but the 
date should be so early that new growth of 
shoots or swelling of buds will not yet be 
in evidence. 

Late autumn finds parts of the wildflower 
garden covered deeply with tree leaves, 
while other parts will be windswept bare. 
Here again the gardener has the advan- 
tage over nature, for he can distribute the 
winter cover lightly and evenly. Where 
necessary the leaves can be held in place 
with bare branches. In a flower garden com- 
posed of plants from other regions, it is 
generally best to use no covering until after 
the ground has frozen; but among plants 
that are accustomed to an early leaf-fall 
from above, this waiting for freezing 
weather is less important. The signal for 
gradually removing the cover in spring 
comes when delicate green shoots begin to 
appear beneath the brown leaves. 


“We take Saturday 


field trips, which give us more time 


to study the relationships between animals and _ plants.” 


Making biology interesting to students is always 
a challenge. Here is how one teacher did it. 


By Charles W. Mohler 


N our biology classes at Bloomington 


High School, we have limited labora 


tory space, which is true of most schools 
It has been our custom to take field trips 
in September and early October. The school 
is located in the center of Bloomington, I] 
linois, and class periods are limited to 56 
minutes, which definitely circumscribes the 
possibilities of field trips during class time 
Consequently, our field studies are usually 
limited to a near-by railroad track and an 


old 


tained in good repair, yet these 


cemetery, neither of which is main 


“undesira 
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ble” settings are where our students first 
observe living organisms in their “natural” 
habitats. We have only 30 minutes for ob- 
serving our surroundings during these trips, 
since it takes 26 minutes to walk to and 
from our destination. 

Prior to these field trips, we make a pre- 
liminary study of specific living animals 
and plants we wish to collect and observe. 
It is stressed in our classes that the students 
are to observe the plant or animal in its 
habitat and to discover through observa- 
tion the answer to such questions as, “What 
do they “How do they feed?” “On 
what plants are they found?” Of course, 


do?” 
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Photographs by Warren F. Craig 


The class watches the grasshoppers in the terrarium, learning how they 
eat, how they lay their eggs, and other interesting things about their lives. Py 


on these field trips, materials other than 
the particular objects being sought are col- 
lected, brought back to the laboratory, and 
preserved for further study. We realize that 
by removing the plant or animal from its 
habitat to the laboratory it loses some of 
its value as a teaching tool because of the 
artificiality of the laboratory. One of the 
primary objectives in the teaching of biol- 
ogy is to bring the classroom work into a 
closer relationship with the study of nature. 

It is obvious that four or five field trips 
a year do not give the students a true idea 
of nature, particularly the “natural” side 
of nature. Also, there is a problem in sched- 
uling trips, for so few places offer a natural 
habitat for observation and study purposes. 
We take Saturday field trips which give us 
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adequate time to study the relationships 
between animals, plants and their sur- 
roundings, but the very students we want 
on these trips are the ones who never attend 
these excursions. 

We have tried several methods of stim- 
ulating interest in the “nature” phase of 
biology and finally by trial and error have 
undertaken the following project. In fact, 
it was quite by accident that this plan took 
shape. We don’t claim originality in this 
project, but we have refined ideas which 
have stimulated some students to a further 
study of biology. In the course of years, we 
have acquired several aquariums that were 
beyond repair. The reason we say beyond 
repair is that periodically we had tried to 
fix them with various kinds of cement, but 
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veeks the 


bench 


poratory 


mec 


reluctal 


AQuarluris 1 later decided 


nent il project 


1 


committee ft ; Iie project 


I hve committ ct itter school ind first 


ill had to decide h ind what to plant 

thre ] bull much discussion 

narrow layer of sand 

tank next cCamie i 

ind finally, rich o1 

well 
}) inted The 
che 

p Lhe re 

which 


> 
iquariui By 


ind 


moistened 


screen «> \ oduced 

SCC UTE 

oul . id] ft Was scheduled, 
I 


had 


Lilie 
inches high 
While 


oliecting various 


trip 
Cimcns, tive ri was instructed to 
collect 
and 
where thre ! put I the triad I he 


living grasshopy of various s$17es 


bring ! r to the laboratory 


Class spent th owing day di i g and 
Lass, 
report 
\s a 
} 


rasshop 


7’ Through this type of approach, some 


high school students became in 


terested who otherwise might not have been 


ot oul 
intrigued at all by this phase of biology. 
Some students showed great interest in the 
egg-laying of grasshoppers and studied col 
lege textbooks on the reproductive proc- 
esses ol the grasshopper. Some students pro 
fessed amazement at the way in which grass 
hoppers ate grass and how rapidly they con 
sumed it 

It may seem contradictory to say that stu 
dents know grasshoppers but still do not 
the 
detailed, interesting facts about them. Nat 


urally, 


understand their functions and more 


this led them to study mouthparts 
of grasshoppers and later to compare their 
nouthparts to other insect mouthparts. 
\fter several weeks of watching the grass 
hoppers, a new committee was selected from 
ill the classes to renovate the “aquarium.” 
New grass seed was planted and cared for 
until it matured. We planned another field 
gather laboratory materials 


trip Lo more 


ind chose a committee from each class to 


collect a tew small garter snakes which were 


} 


brought back and put in the “aquarium.” 


Usually, the students who were most in 


terested in snakes were allowed to care fon 
feed 
larvae 


and them. Insects, worms, and 


Tenebrio 
the snakes 


them 
(mealworms) were fed to 

It was finally agreed that each 
alternate the 
that recorde} 
would make an accurate observation in his 
cl of the Small 
with water in them were kept in the cage 
When we 
resorted 


would feed 


student 


class, on days, 


snakes and each 


process. watch glasses 
out of in 
to the 
logical supply house and we raised Tene 

o larvae in the laboratory with little dif 
Naturally, from a study of the gat 


for the snakes. ran 


sects and worms, we bio 


ficulty 
othe 
kinds of snakes found in different sections 
of the United States. 

Alter 


weeks, we 


ter snake, we proceeded to study 


observing the snakes for several 
selected another committee from 
each class to begin the next project. The 


lite history of the frog became our next 


held of study 


In one corner of the “aqua- 


rium” the committee dug out a hole to a 


depth of two-and-a-half inches and a di 
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ameter of five-and-a-half inches in which 
they placed a finger bowl. The ground was 
leveled off with the top of the bowl. Three 
meadow frogs, Rana pipiens, were placed 
in the “aquarium.” Again, the weekly Fri- 
day reports were carried out by the recorder 
with special emphasis on the living habits 
of the frog. After the recorder’s report was 
read and discussed in class it was tacked 
on the bulletin board along with current 
materials from magazines and newspapers 
which were brought in by the students. The 
students noted the various color changes 
of the frogs and used reference books to 
help in their studies. The breathing of the 
frog was compared to higher and lowe 
vertebrates. A variety of foods was fed to 
the frogs and the students soon found that 
their charges would eat only living, moving 
creatures. In their reading, students found 
that frogs would eat bits of hamburger if 
gently moved before them suspended on a 
string. Also, the closing and withdrawing 
of the eyeball of the frog in swallowing his 
food was something the students never 
ceased to wonder about. They particularly 
enjoyed the process by which the frog used 
his tongue and fore-limbs for eating. Using 


this prac tical approa¢ h made the laboratory 


much more meaningtul. 
an old discarded aquar- 
more dynamic. 


work on the trog 
Thus, by using 


ium, biology was made 
Observing living animals and plants at 
close range gave the students a better un- 
derstanding of how living creatures adapt 
themselves to their environments. This is 
one of the major points which the biology 
teacher has difhculty in explaining to his 
students. Bringing natural history into the 
classroom has always been a challenge to 
the biology teacher's ingenuity in bridging 
this gap. This method which was used as 
a class project interested some students who 
otherwise might not have been drawn into 
the class work and certain students, who 
had a pre-established fear of snakes and 
insects, overcame this particular weaknegss 
by handling and talking about insects, 
snakes and frogs. 

This is not a new idea, but I hope that 
the younger biology teachers and others 
who are interested in trying to teach and 
create an interest in nature, might see the 
possibilities and benefits of this type of bi- 
ology project for the classroom. Perhaps 
additional ideas for the school use of old 
aquariums will be developed by others who 


are teaching children practical nature study. 


ntinued frow 


NATURE IN THE NEWS— 


State Conservation to designate the area as a 
When I saw the destruc 
thought those signs were 
is could be. If the birds had a union, 
the union chief would throw a picket lin 
around that park without hesitation. 

The signs would read: “Unfair to Birds.’ 


wildlife sanctuary 


tion of the terns, | 


is untrue 


CLAIR METROPOLITAN Beach 


\ssociation (a citizens group not a 


IHE SI 
Sanctuary 
of the official agency) has kept careful 


birds that visit the 


part 
count of the Seach. In win 
ter, it is a desolate place—50 monotonous acres 
of lakeshore beach broken only by deep drifts 
slong snow fences 

By May, the Beach 
numbers and for variety, the birds present a 
delightful Ducks, shorebirds 
sandpipers, gulls and terns are everywhere 


Last June, Walter 


becomes alive. For sheet 


spectacle and 
The terns remain to nest 
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Nickell of Cranbrook Institute counted 500 
nests. In October and November, the array of 
shorebirds is star-studded, including some 20 
species, some fairly rare in Michigan. 

Detroit planners for The 
Huron-Clinton Authority seem to know none 
of this. If they had, they would have allowed 
lor the survival of the birds. They would have 


Ihe downtown 


classified the tern colony as a cultural asset 

It is one of the few easily accessible main 
land colonies in Michigan. An observation lane 
could have built close to the colony. 
Visitors could have been given grandstand seats 
drama of the 


been 


at the ever-old but ever-new 
chicken and the egg. 

Instead, the planners thought only of turf, 
bandstands and dancing platforms. And so the 
cutting machines roll over eggs and young and 
sharp cutting blades hack into the bodies of 


defenseless terns 


Out of the 


Salt, Black Night 


gliding 


By William Byron Mowery * 


| I was a beautiful midsummer night, soft, 
sultry and velvety black, with an occa 
hori 
You 
the 


sional flare of heat lightning on the 
but 
could 


zon not a breath of air stirring 
earth of 
Here and there, on 


the 


smell the rich, moist 


rocky, wooded hollow 
stump and rotting log, we 


Saw eerie, 


ghostly glow ol toxfire, in pale ye llow, red 


dish and amethyst. Except for the high 
pitched squeak of a flying squirrel now and 
then, the dark woods of the upstate New 
York hill country wholly 


and asleep 


seemed deserted 
seemed so. A 
summer night is teeming with life, far more 
the 


But it only woods on a 


than in day; a silent, pulsing life of 


myriad strange winged creatures, big and 
little. Thei 


busy. Into only one night or two they must 


lives are brief and feverishly 
crowd the whole span of emerging, feed 
ing, mating, egg-laying, dying. Though this 
night life of the woods is there for anybody 
to go and see who wants to, 108 something 


which most people never have glimpsed or 


came the lovely luna moth, 


down a bright shaft of light. 


even thought existed—a queer, nocturnal 
world like nothing else on earth. 

I was particularly on the lookout that 
trip for a certain species of Pandorus hawk- 
Using only our small hand-flashes, 
we went quietly up along the brook that 
came down the hollow. In a patch of hydro 
phila or waterplant I showed little Helen, 
my friend Chris’s nine-year-old daughter, 
a colony of sleeping butterflies, silver fri 
tillaries, hundreds of them. Big Chris, who 
lives on a small farm ‘way back in these 
headwater hills, was carrying his little girl 
in a sling-seat he’d made for that purpose. 
You see, Helen had been all crippled up 
by infantile paralysis. 

By the glow of our flashes we began see- 
ing white tigers, rosy maples, and other 
small tame moths. Out beyond the peri- 
phery of our lights I could see, vaguely and 
dimly, the flip of bigger wings, glimpses of 
spectral white, vanishing blurs of ruby and 
brown, and the tiny, brilliant gleam of 
eyes, the most jewel-like things in 
Ihe August night was right, the 
woods were right, and I knew we were in 
for a fine hunt. 

On a small open flat a few hundred yards 
up the hollow we made our first “stand.” 
I merely set my searchlight on the ground, 
pointed it straight up and adjusted the 


moth 


moth 
nature. 
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“Fairies!” the child cried. It was her honest, instinctive reaction to 


the aerial dance of the luna moths. Photograph by Hugh Spencer. 


for a diffused floodlight instead 

Lhen we 

quiet and waited 
Hardly 10 flut 


tered one of the beauties imong the woods 


locusing 


of a beam crouched down, sat 


; 


sCCONnAS passed when in 


moths, the so-called lo, a medium-sized 


species, its forewings a light, bright yellow, 


its alt-wings yellow and wine. The lo is a 
common species, Comparatively; there were 
literally hundreds of them there in Chris's 
hollow, close by his house; but neither he 
seenh one ot imagined 


You should 


stare as the Io lit 


nor Helen had ever 


such a creature lived have 


Helen's 


on the 


seen tascinated 
her, its wings a-tremble, 
I caught the 


take it 


moss neal 


ind her vhen moth and 


yoy \ 


told her she could home to mount 

and keep 
Out of the 

moths came drilting in, light-drawn, tll in 


half 


fluttering 


solt, black night other woods 


in hour we had several dozen of them 


around us or sitting on the 


\lost 


any common names, so I'll just have to tell 


sphagnum moss moths don't have 


you that we were practically snowed under 
Apan 


wert 


los, silver-and-purple 
others All ol 


with Chris and 


by Catolacas, 


teses and many these 
ith me but 


Helen 


Was 


sort of old-hat w 


particularly little each pretty 


strange-hued arrival something new 


world 
but 


and spectacular creatures from a 
right at 


back 
} 


which they'd never known a whisper about 


which lay thei doot 

I caught several of the finer specimens 
for Helen to take You can be 
I kept a sharp eye out for the Pandorus | 
lHilowever., l 


piece of utterly unexpected 


home sure 


wanted, but none showed up 


did 


good luck there it 


have one 


that stand. For four 


summers I'd been hunting high and low 
bullet-swift, ex 
Ordi 
open 


1S like 


But, Ull swear, 


for a certain very rare, 


tremely wild “hummingbird moth 


narily you look for this species in the 
helds, and catching one in your net 


shagging a | 


scared bullet 


just as I was snapping off our big light to 


go on, in came a fine specimen of this 
prize species and lit on a sprig of club-moss 
With no trouble, 
I popped her 


bottle, 


right in front of my nose 
without even using the net 


into my best-padded live and by 


morning she was laving her eggs 
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Here 1 should maybe explain that a 
live bottle” is any of small, wide 
mouth jar—mayonnaise jars do fine—with 
a couple of air holes punched in the top. 
lo avoid breakage, wrap them in some 
kind of padding. A “killing bottle” is an 
air-tight jar with a wad of absorbent ma- 
terial in the bottom, this material charged 
with a little chloroform, cyanide or tetra 
chloride. For large moths I've always pre 
terred chloroform. An ordinary butterfly 
net, a light and a 6-volt battery are all the 
rest of the equipment necessary. A 5-cell 
the beginner, but 


sort 


flashlight will do for 
the stronger light is really needed to “shoot 
down” 

\s we started on up the hollow I smelled 
walnut on the heavy night air. Then I re 
membered, from my daytime field trips, 
that in the next open flat above us there 
was a walnut tree, with the low-crowned, 
roundish shape that trees assume when they 
grow solitarily. Speaking mostly to little 


the bigger and wilder moths. 


Helen, I said: 

“If we sneak up quiet and if we're lucky, 
you're going to see a real sight. I want 
you to take a good look at it and then tell 
me what you think it is.” 

Keeping our flashlights pointed down at 
the ground, we slipped up to within 40 
leet of the tree and stopped. I adjusted my 
big beam to a broad, diffused light and 
swung it slowly onto the walnut. I'd been 
afraid that the season was a few weeks too 
late for the spectacle I wanted Helen to 
see, but no, there it was: 

\t the walnut in the open glade about 
i dozen litthe Tom Thumb creatures were 
executing a slow, weird-looking dance up 
ind down and around and around the tree. 
\gainst the dark-green walnut foliage their 
white bodies, about the size of your thumb, 
were strikingly conspicuous. They had big, 
graceful wings of apple green, and thei 
eves were brilliant, flashing rubies. 

Helen was so bug-eyed and speechless 
that I had to poke her with a finger and 
repeat: “Tell me what it is.” 

She got out just the one word 

That was the honest, naive, instinctive 
reaction of a child. But it’s also the re 
iction of most adults the first time they see 


“Fairies!” 
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this walnut-tree tableau of the woods on a 
summer night. I've seen this sight myself 
half a hundred times and still it always re- 
minds me cogently of fairies. Of the Little 
White Folk. I always have to blink my eyes 
a time or two before I realize that it’s only 
a troupe of Luna moths, gravid females, lay- 
ing their eggs on the outer foliage of the 
tree. 

There’s always a small core of fact or 
reality to fantasies, like the grain of sand 
that a pearl forms around. And there’s no 
doubt in my mind—and other observers 
have said the same thing—that the big, wild, 
showy moths were the originating factor of 
our fairy lore. Europe has several races of 
Luna moth—the Irish, Apennine, Alpine, 
Carpathian; and these became the Little 
White People, who go in troupes, aren't 
too wild, and never do any mischief. 

The Little Brown People —the pixies, 
brownies, elves, gremlins—are entirely dif- 
ferent. According to the traditional lore 
about the Wee People, the brownies don’t 
go in troupes but individually; they're so 
shy and wild that all you usually see of 
them is the flip of a vanishing wing; and 
there are many different kinds of brown- 
ies, whereas the Little White People are 
all one kind. 

All of these folklore descriptions match 
up, amazingly, with the actual traits of the 
big brown moths, such as the Polyphemus, 
Samia, Rothschild, etc. These moths never 
gather in egg-laying groups but are solitary; 
they're very wild, also swift and erratic in 
flight; and the different species vary a great 
deal in size, habits and other characteristics. 
No doubt whatever the Wee 
Brown People originated from the big 
brown moths of the summer-night woods. 
Helen some of these 


about it, 


I wanted to show 
big browns and as we went on up the hol- 
low I specialized on them. Believe me, cap- 
turing those boys can take some doing. 
With your light adjusted to a narrow, blind- 
ing beam, you pick up one of them out in 
the dark woods and try to keep the beam 
trained on him as he zooms and dives, zigs 
and zags, to get away. If you're good ‘you 
can “shoot down” about one in a dozen that 
you flush and get your beam on. 
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In that section of the hollow there were 
plenty of spicebush thickets along the 
brook, and scrub sassafras up against the 
hillsides. It was a perfect night for moth 
ovipositing (egg-laying) and I knew there 
were lots of the big browns all around us, 
working those aromatic bushes and trees. 
But mostly all I could catch of them was 
a vanishing blur, a zip and a flip of brown. 
I gunned around for half an hour before 
I finally managed to shoot down and cap- 
ture a Polyphemus, a very large, fawn-and- 
brown moth with a single eye, like an isin- 
glass window, in each of its four wings. 

It was long after Helen’s bedtime but she 
was as wide awake as a barn owl and thor- 
oughly entranced with the strange world 
she the time. As for 
Chris, her daddy, he wasn’t making any more 
remarks about moth-hunting being a panty- 
waist and slightly balmy business. In fact, 
it got so that half the time I was toting 
Helen and he was cat-footing it around in 
the woods trying to stalk and shoot down 
a big brown. One surprising thing was the 
way those two people caught onto moth 
identification. When we started up that 
hollow, they didn’t know one moth from 
another, didn’t really know the name of a 
single one. But by now they were calling 
out, like old China hands at the game: 
“Looky, there’s an Io!” Or “I've got a 
Catolaca!” Or “Daddy, there goes a Poly- 
phemus—shoot him!” 

Although you have the richest and most 
pleasant hunting in the months of June, 
July, August and September, you can begin 
mothing in mid-April and continue till the 
first hard freeze. In fact, after you’ve had 
some experience and worked up some know 
about it, mothing is a year-around pleasure. 
When I go out in wintertime for a snootful 
of fresh air, I always take along a couple of 
live bottles and bring back some moth pu- 
pae or cocoons. You find these hanging in 
silken shrouds on bushes, under stones and 
logs and loose bark, in the ground, or just 
about anywhere you look. A few days in 
your warm house and they emerge, and you 
have a perfect specimen for your collection 
or for mounting in plastic as an objet d’art. 

I'll tell you one more incident about that 


was seeing for first 
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had 
thrills, many glimpses of winged prettiness, 
beat of them all, 


night up Chris’s hollow. We 
but this incident was the 
by a mile and a toad hop. I'd seen this same 
Mostly it hap 
pens more by accident than through plan- 


thing before, a few times 
ning or good stalking. But however it hap- 


pens, there nothing outdoors, by day or 
winter, that can touch it 


out of this world 


night, summer ot 

for sheer, outlandish, 

breath-taking beauty 
We were up near the head of the holloy 


south 


ind standing halfway up against the 


hillside. I had the 


sharp, small beam, and was 


searchlight focused to a 


plaving this 


many 


beam up at some tall hickories across on 
the north slope. Away up at the top of a 
hickory, at a steep slant and about 300 feet 
distant, I picked up a large moth. The 
white of its body, tiny at that distance, and 
the ruby glint of its eyes, told me it was 
a Luna. She was up there ovipositing, high 
in the hickory top. 

When my light caught her, she fluttered 
this way and that for a few moments trying 
jut I managed to hold her in 
the beam, and pretty soon she gave up, 
turned and faced the light, fixed her wings, 
and without further protest came gliding 
down that bright shaft of light toward us. 


to es¢ ape. 


{i this and succeeding issues we bring you a hl 


of your ability to identify birds from photographs. 


By Hugo H. Schroder 


ill photographs by the author. 


The author, a well-known bird 
photographer, asks about each 
picture, ‘What bird is it?’ 


The only zebra-backed species of its 
kind that wears a cap of red feathers. 
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With her long green wings outstretched, her 
white body gleaming, her eyes like ruby 
stars, no Wee White Person was ever pret- 
tier, no diminutive angel could stun you 
more with its loveliness... . 

It was two o'clock in the morning when 
we got back to the house. Helen 
dead asleep that Chris just put her in bed, 
clothes and all. While the coffee warmed 
up, Chris and I talked about the night’s 
doings. Moth-hunting had taken hold of 
him, from merely the one trip. On top of 
that he realized that Helen had fallen for 
it hard; that it was something his crippled 
girl could spend long and pleasurable hours 


was SO 


at. So I explained a few of the rudiments 
Also I left them one of my man- 
and other and 


to him. 


uals, some bottles gear, 


hoped these would be put to good use. 


That, by all means, is how a person ought 
to learn moth-hunting. Right out in the 
fields and woods. Not out of books. To be 
sure, a person needs a moth manual, which 
you can get at any good-sized book store, 
to identify your catches. But put the field 
work, the chasing and catching, the delight- 
ful, unforgettable hours in the summer- 
night woods—put that first. 


Its pointed tail feathers show large 
white spots when this bird flies. 


FOR ANSWERS TO PHOTO 
QUIZ—SEE PAGE 338 


The drake, shown in the 
photograph, is a slender gray 
duck with a black rump. 


Photographing a wild animal often creates sympathy for it. 


By Joe Van Wormer Good pictures are obtained and, what is 

even more rewarding, you return with a 

je RE are times when the business of | better understanding of the mammal or 
taking wildlife pictures can be a frus- bird photographed and something like a 
trating, soulsearing experience Long teeling of closer kinship with these wild 


planned expeditions go to pieces Then ones 
wain there are those that start badly but It was an experience of this sort which 
eventually result in) unexpected success introduced me to a familv of Oregon 


MY 


fhe author 
on one of 
his field 
trips to pho- 
tograph Or- 
egon wild- 


life. 


ground squirrels.* The resulting acquaint Such attacks have made the small animals 


ance, though brief, produced a fine set of | wary. Generally about all one sees are tiny 
pictures and a feeling of real affection for specks far off in a field watching with sus 
these rodents. picion everything that goes on. 

The last thing I expected to get pictures 


Because advancing civilization has erased 
of that particular spring morning was 


many of the ground squirrel’s natural ene 
mies, they have tended to multiply and 
plague farmers and ranchers. This, of 
course, has brought retaliations by poison- 
ing, shooting, etc. But the ground squirrel 


ground squirrels. 

I'd left home ahead of daylight so as to 
be in central Oregon’s Deschutes Game 
Refuge at dawn. My intended subject was 


continues to hold his own a mule deer doe with three fawns. I'd seen 


nu according 

1 Zones of Ore 
jonus by A. H 
ican Ground Squir 


F k i E N D Ss, =X . = ot Oregon ground saureey ts Oe 
the Ground GGuirrels 


> 
The Oregon ground squirrel is the . 
most abundant and widespread 
ground = squirrel in Oregon. 


{ll photographs by 
the author 


Six or seven youngsters are an 
average litter, but 12 to 15 have 
been reported. 


them several times but they'd previously 


cluded my camera. Since deer in the 


yw little lear of cars, | was doing 


Inhy 
talking in a for 
and her triplets was successful but 
tukut ee * 
i better Vie something 
| don't know 

I 


wii GIPTNILY 


tople ss jeep The quest 


cloe« 
isnt 


picture As l stood up to 


( iught on 


omething what ind spilled 


camera out on the ground 


s too much tor the do he1 
unusual olfspring and they disappeared in 
to the underbrus! 

As I headed ut ot the retuge 
thoughts were black. What kind ol 
guided thinking would get a guy 
four o'clock 
ran 


ali\ thing is 


' 
on i cold 


] 


ound 


morning 
rough country roads afte 


oopcratlive is dee? 


Hing 
Lianne 
Phen I spotted a family of ground squil 
the 
st inding on their hind leg 


hey 


wed 


rels in a small cle ing a lew y irds off 
road All were 
Watching me 
Others Id 
were ina 
event, it 
and, 
give them a try 

here was obviously n 
Stalk, so I grabbed the 
inch telephot 
towards then re 
that stood al 
adult about ciegl 
motionless, until | 
Then the 
and the whole 
a hole 
kept 


trance 


S 


seemed less timid than 


Der 1S¢ they 


possibly 


retuge 


hot 
and knew it. In 
like a 


thing to 


looked 


with n 


iny 


rood 


~ 


opportunity 


lose | decided to 


»> use alle mpting ‘ 


C,ratiex 


ind strolled leisurel 


three young ones 


four inches high and an 


tall 


is only 


inches hey watched 
10 \ irds away 
shriek 
dove headhirst 


rocks. How 


together in the en 


out i piercing 


outit into 

under le ol 
from = yal 
seemed miracle, but they 
made it 


l iking ill SOTTLE 
| 


cicth 


eight fee 
entra 
focus with photo lens 


Alter 


ind wo be idy 


ibout 


appeared 


several breathless mor I dared not 


move. Apparently deciding that everything 


th came out. It 1 


squirrel 


one the young ones, the smallest 


wondered if his | 
had pushed h 


counterparts 


lot 


ters 


refuge 


\ few moments later, the other young 
ones their hesitant 
ind Then the adult joined them. 
She searched all around and then hopped 
upon a rock for a better look. All this time 
he was giving out with a whistling sound 
vhich I took to that 
seemed all right but she was still suspicious. 

1 clicked the shutter. At this slight noise 
he entire family disappeared in another 


followed, movements 


jerky. 


mean everything 


me of their mad scrambles in which it 


cemed at least one of the little ones would 


t trampled in the rush. 


During my entire stay that day the pro- 
1, 


cedure never varied. The same youngster, 


so it seemed, scouted the premises each 
the mother last. When the shuttet 
clicked, she was the first to make the den 

That evening I processed the films and 


i idk 


LITii¢ 


prints. The results were good but 
the size of the images disappointing. The 
day | 
ith this ground squirrel family, but had 


exchanged the 15-inch telephoto lens fon 


next was on hand for another visit 


a normal one of 61 ® Im hes. The family was 
up when I arrived but didn’t stay long 


[his time the young ones picked a den 
some 20 feet away from the rocks preferred 
by their worried parent. 

I mounted a small camera three feet from 
and attached an electrical 

Then the Graflex I 
stationed myself right over the den in which 
the young ones had taken refuge. The cam 


the home den 


remote control with 


era lens was within a foot of the entrance. 


Getting under such conditions 
called the animals 


seemed quite sensitive to ground vibrations. 


pictures 
for solt movements as 
| had grave doubts as to whether any of 
the animals would come out with the cam 
ra so Close—practically on top of them in 

1 preferred not to try a remote control 
on the younger ones. The time consumed 
ind the confusion that would have resulted 
from walking over to change film between 
would make getting the series I 
wanted almost impossible. 

The hot. In a moments 


weat began rolling down my back and I 


shots 


sun was lew 
itched. I tried to take my mind away from 
these discomforts by watching the stalking 
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tactics of a small spider at my feet as it 
tried to catch a fly for its breakfast. It crept 
imperceptibly closer to its intended victim 
until it looked to be in just the right spot 
to make a kill. Then |] realized the smallest, 
and, by this time I was convinced, the 
bravest, of the young squirrels was half out 
of the hole, his beady black eyes staring 
at me for the first sign of danger. 

I squeezed the shutter and he dived back 
to safety. It wasn’t long, however, before 
he was back again. This time I waited until 
one of his brothers joined him before tak 
ing the picture. After each exposure the 
trio seemed less frightened and would re- 
turn sooner. Finally, they'd merely jump 
into the entrance and then turn around 
and look out. 

I inched the camera closer. I wanted a 
portrait of the brave little fellow that al- 
ways came out first. True to form he ap- 
peared in a few moments, posed perfectly 
and looked the lens right in the eye. 

The next time the three appeared I de- 
cided to wait and get a picture of them 
feeding. They were hungry enough since 
I'd kept them from their grazing for sev- 
eral hours. They looked the situation over 
carefully, then, as if by some prearranged 
signal scampered to a patch of grass a 
dozen yards away and started eating like a 
bunch of kids with a sack of popcorn. 

They were out of effective camera range 
then, so I turned my attention to the adult 


squirrel. During all this she had been hav- 
ing a fit on her rock perch trying to figure 
out just what was going on and giving het 
youngsters long-distance instructions. I had 
moved carefully while changing film and 
winding shutter and she hadn’t been fright- 
ened. Now I reached down and touched 
off by remote control the camera which was 
set up in front of her. She let out her equiv- 
alent of a frightened scream and dove head- 
first into the den. 

I eased forward, reset the camera, and 
again took up the vigil at the end of the 
remote control wire. Pretty soon she began 
oozing out again, a little at a time. She 
was uneasy about it. The camera perched 
so near was finally chosen as the greatest 
potential danger so she sat up and faced 
it, all the while giving those sharp, whistling 
cries that must have said to all ground 
squirrels within hearing distance: 

“Be careful! Be careful!” 

Then I took another picture and the 
sharp click of the shutter was again the sig- 
nal for her disappearance. 

That evening as I processed the film and 
made prints I felt as if the ground squirrels 
and I were old friends. Human youngsters 
could not have posed better or looked cuter, 
Nor could their parents have been better 
camera subjects than the worried adult, 
even if it did look as if she let the young 
ones take over the dangerous duty of com- 
ing out of the den first. 


For seven or eight months, from the last of July to March, they hibernate in underground burrows, 


After losing its flight feathers during the summer molt, 
this pintail is unable to fly for a couple of weeks. 


| Operation Eyebrow 


Banding thousands of wild ducks demands much of men and equip- 
ment, but tells us where waterfow!l travel and how long they survive. 


By John Lynch ind flightless adults into specially-designed 

traps. This driving is possible only in “spe 

( )' R joint Canadian-U.S. bird-banding — cially-designed” lakes that are shallow with 
team was badly in need of more ducks. {fairly open vegetation and strategically lo 


We had to put bands on thousands olf birds cated natural trap-sites. 

not mere hundreds, if the Dominion and Say, this looks mighty good,” observed 
Provincial Wildlife Services of Canada and Floyd Thompson from the rear cockpit of 
our own Fish and Wildlife Service were to ow plane. “What place is it?’ Floyd is U.S 
vet the dope they needed on waterlow!l (same Management Agent from Utah. 
movernents and survival. This was no ot! Goes by the name of Eyebrow Lake,’ 
dinary banding job. We wanted to tag I replied on the interphone. 

voung ducks, so we could get their complet Below us the drab Saskatchewan prairies 


lite story. Also we had to band baldpate, ended abruptly in a deep valley, gouged 


gadwall, shovelers and teal, species that are by some ancient glacial stream. A great 
reluctant to come to bait. Therefore we marshy lake, overgrown by green rushes, 
couldn't use permanent baited traps. We extended up the valley as far as the eye 


had to catch our birds by driving young could see. Here the air was cool and 
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The bander calls out 
the band number, and 
the species, sex, and 
age of each bird be- 
fore it is released. 


Photographs by 
the author 


“chow-call.”’ 


Banding ducks builds the appetites of men. Back in camp they welcome 


*% . 


metal hull, 
marshes. 


with its shallow-draft 
everywhere in the 


can 


airboat, 


travel almost 


moist, from the stilling 


atmosphere ol the iid g1 isslands 


We throttled b 
flaps \s | 


trie 5 
the tops of the 


wk and pulled 30-degrec 


churned slowly above 


broods of 

Molting 
through the 
wings. Hundreds of 
ake-oft 


Ou! 


rushve Ss, we Saw 


matlard ind blue 


drakes 


with 


pint iil 
oared 


then 


wings 
their way orass 
nubs rt 
then 


Coots 


grebes started a tranti run, 


crash-dived to get out ol way 


spattered in every direction. 


This Eyebrow Lake, fairly teeming with 
ducks, looked like the answer to ou 
prayers flew back forth 


shallows, making certain 


klovd and | and 
HcCTOSS the Grassy 
ready to 


that the young ducks were not yet 


flv, and that the molting adults were com 
flocks of 


fiats No 


by plane would make 


pletely “grounded We saw big 


drakes 


imount of “Tl ing 


huddled along the shore 
them flv, and the casual observer might con 


clude that they had started their annual 
molt, and would be flightless for a couple of 
weeks until they grew a 

feathers. Ho ver, we h 


ks are reluctant to fly just 


new set ol wing 
id learned the hard 
wavy that sucl 


rs drop, but if pushed, 


before their ol 


they can fly well enough to go over our traps 
Once a bird 


knows he 


mms OVE! 


Is COT 


pletely grounded by the 


molt, he is defenseless, and when 


1 plane him, he no longer sits 
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placidly in the mud, but high-tails it for 
the tules at full throttle. 

Satishied that our birds would be flight- 
we picked up a little altitude and 
the the best spot in 
which to set up our trap. Meanwhile Floyd, 
who would skipper our airboat, made men 
tal note of old tence-posts, submerged rocks, 
muskrat houses, and other hazards to navi- 


gation. 


, 
less, 


scouted shores for 


Next we located a water supply, with a 
good campsite near-by. We don’t operate 
from the nearest good hotel in this busi- 
reasons. When we come 
out of the marsh at the end of a day’s work, 
even if there were hotels in the banding 
country, no hotel would let us in. 


ness, for several 


We then flew back to Regina, capitol of 
the Province of Saskatchewan, to break the 
news to the rest of the gang. We found 
them enjoying the first decent beds (with 
sheets) they had seen in 10 days. After a 
we got the boys together at the 
hotel restaurant to plan our campaign; 
also to enjoy one last meal without having 


struggle 


to worry about cooking and dishwashing. 

As we left Regina early next morning, our 
caravan must have startled the prairie folk. 
It looked as though we were planning a co- 
ordinated land-sea-air attack on some dis- 
tant target. This was “Operation Eyebrow.” 
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Once in the trap, the mallards quickly settle 
down, but the pintails and teal remain jittery. 


Floyd Thompson spearheaded the strike, our trade. Bob Hines of the Fish and Wild- 
towing the airboat full of banding gear. life Service loaded his cameras into our 
Next came Ralph Schnelle, U.S. Game L-5 and we took off for Swift Current. 
Agent from Nebraska, with a carload of En route Bob and I made a swing 
camp gear and groceries, topped by acanoe. over Eyebrow Lake for another look and 


Marvin MacDonald and Harold Deaton, some pictures. We were tempted to sit 
agents of the Saskatchewan Provincial down on the lakeshore, and leave the 
Game Branch followed in a battered pick plane tied down for the duration. How- 
up, also filled with the assorted tools of ever, we remembered the winds of the 


Ducks must be given time to dry their feathers and get 
their broods together before the cool prairie night sets in. 


tirboat Across a § ky 
el Lhen we talked 
Mounted P 


to I I 


| 


Miadialhl Olde 


indowners, in order 


On private ind Crown 
Ot permission it also 


; 


im trom them, ollers 


mnt want the 


tO band, 


oo sina 


ighed ul 


contines ot the 


vahye 

try net 
with the 
[his 


ol our 


ting, strung in the torm ol a 


ipex forming the mouth of tl trap 


iter work is not the most popul 


Tadhy chores 1rice il 11\ ives dragging 


huge bundles of wire and stakes through 


dense, tangled bullrush, which is growing 
in one toot of tepid water upon four feet 


\ prin 


rigid qualifications 


nts for the water crew 
They 


part all rato} 


olf cold mud 
must be 


\lso 


mcet 
part drayhorse, and 
must be slightly solt 


they 


that they don't have sense enoug 


Hidith on high mad is nature 


originally 
intended 


\s the wv ne it, I 


mivselt ev ilng ‘ y ugeging a 


found 
roll of 
next panel 


hannel 


wire for the bruptly | stepped 


Into an unseen ¢ Some time late 


| struggled back to coughing 
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1) ILALLLOWS, pondweed seeds, and some un- 


identified items. I retrieved my cap and 
is preparing to dive for my roll of wire 
hen Bob called out from the bank. 

Say. Johnny, how does one go about 
getting a job like yours? And get to spend 
every summer in Canada, North America’s 

wationland?” Bob then retired from the 
cene with some haste, pursued by a veri 


table hail of mud and small stones 

Within three hours, our trap was ready 
We clambered out of the mud, boiled a 
pot of coffee, and made ready for the big 
For our first drive we picked about 
mile of shallow marsh. We waded 


show 


al sual 
out and lined up along the far side of this 
wea, and started whooping it up. The gen 
ral idea of duck-driving is to make so much 
back ol 
curry for the one place where comparative 
peace and quiet prevail, which, incidentally, 


commotion in the birds that they 


k loyd 


airboat, and made great roa 


is the place where our trap is. 
ranked the 
ing sweeps along our advancing line. The 
deal. This particula 
model, developed by Fish Wildlite 
Service personnel at Bear River in Utah, is 
i shallow-draft metal hull, powered by an 


The 


just so 


irboat 1s quite a 


and 


85 h.p. aircraft engine and air-screw 

thing can go virtually anywhere, 
ng as the humidity is high enough. We 

have even used it for pushing cars out of 

mudholes 

could catch 


drakes, 


advanced, we 
glimpses of molting 
and anxious hens with long strings of to 
tally unconcerned ducklings. Most of the 
well ahead of the 
noisy airboat and shouting “beaters.”” When 
they hit our water lead, they slipped along 
Finally 


As our line 


Oct asional 


birds, however, moved 


the wire looking for 
they found one, and dashed triumphantly 
through it, find themselves 
pletely surrounded by high walls of net 


an opening. 


only to com 


ting. This must be downright disconcert 
ing to a duck, but it doesn’t make us feel 
bad at all. 

Once in the trap, the mallards are quite 
philosophical, and quickly settle down. The 
pintails and teal are a bit more jittery. But 
the high-strung baldpates and gadwall are 
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a fright birds usually balk at the 
very entrance to the trap, and mill about 
Now 


makes a 


These 


like waterbeetles and then some en 
terprising individual break, 
tries to go through the line of beaters. It 
he makes it, the whole bunch comes pout 
ing through the hole. We since have de 
veloped a special treatment for fowl that 
bold 
final 


and 


possess this dangerous capacity fon 


experiment. As we close in tor the 
push, a long stretch of fish net ts passed 
quietly along the line, and moved ahead 
water. Then the first 
a break and comes charging 


the last 


of us under when 


duck 


ut us, we 


makes 


wait until minute, and 


then pull the net up taut in the face of the 


is the unfortunate 
but 


Not 


thrown tor a 


only 
( onsiderable 


startled bird 
fowl 
he also suffers grievous loss of face as he 
lies there on his back, 
his paddles, in full view of his attentive 
The treatment doesn’t hurt the 


loss, 


aimlessly waving 
neighbors. 
duck any, other than to ruffle his feelings, 
and the whole thing is so funny that even 
the ducks seem to get a bang out of it. 
Time and again I have heard the audience 
sav “Yuk, yuk, yuk,” which 
believe that a duck has a sense of humor 
and can enjoy the brighter side of life. Any 


leads me to 


wavy, after seeing two or three of their num- 
ber receive the “treatment,” the whole gang 
turns and goes meekly into the trap. 


We also have trouble with the spoonbill, 
but in this case temperament doesn’t enter 
into the picture. This shovel-nosed fowl is 
so dumb that he is intrigued by the antics 
of the howling “beaters” and can’t seem 
to understand that they are trying to scare 


him. 


Then comes the job ol sortung and band 
ing. RIGHT NOW. 
Despite the fact the drive lasted until mid 
breakfast 
time, we 


This has to be done 


our pre-dawn 
lasted much than half that 
forget about chow until those ducks have 
They must be 


afternoon, and 


le ‘ss 


been banded and released. 
given time to dry their feathers and get 
their broods back together before the cool 
prairie night sets in. After all, we are work- 
ing for more ducks, and killing the ducks 
in the process won't help. 
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Floyd takes over the job of catching and 
sorting. With a long-handled net he dips 
out first the youngsters, and then the teal, 
lor these little fellows might get stomped 
by the older birds if left in the trap too 
long. Last come the adults, and they are 
handed to the banders by species. Marv 
has the all-important job of keeping re« 
ords. ‘These must be correct, otherwise all 
of our work will have been worse than use 
less. Harold opens the bands, and keeps 
each bander supplied with the size band 
he needs. Everyone else grabs a pair of 
banding pliers, and buttons on bands, call- 
ing out to Marv the band number, species, 
sex and age of each bird before he is re- 
The only one who is excused from 
who suggests, “We 


leased. 
work is the characte 
oughta brew another pot of coftee.” He is 
elected unanimously for the job, with the 
admonition “Make it fast, brother.” 


Finally the birds are all banded, and the 
records completed. One more chore re- 
mains, that of running stray ducks back to 
water. Often a newly-banded duck, when 
released, will up the shore and 
hide out in the brush. If allowed to stay 
there overnight, he would never live to lug 
his band down to the States, for some hun- 
gry predator would snap him up by way 


scramble 


ol a midnight snack. 

Then back to camp in the gathering dusk 
for a quick supper, garnished with mos- 
quitoes and embellished by tall and some 
what salty stories. Meanwhile Marv is busy 
adding up the day’s bandings, and an- 
nounces our total is better than 700. Not 
bad. And we did all this in a little less 
than 14 hours of continuous work. Which 
reminds us, “time to hit the sack.” 


The next day’s drive was even more suc- 
cessful. We bagged and banded over 800 
in the same trap, then knocked down the 
netting and moved it to a new location. 
All of which was accomplished in a mere 
13 hours and 20 minutes. Since there are 
about 17 hours of daylight in a Saskatche- 
wan summer day, that left us several hours 
before dark with nothing to do. Positively 
scandalous 


That evening we received reinforcements. 
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able Director of the 
Regina had 


field men, and would have 


Fred Bard 
Museum at 
his crack 


himself but lor an une x pected rush of work 


sent out three ol 


Corie 
sundown with 
mail and news of the Phen 
Palas, U.S Agent who had been con 
ducting nesting studies of Saskat hewan wa 
terfowl, showed up Next came Dr. William 
bk ldet 


an assistant and a jeep load of fluoroscopi 


These boys rolled in about 


world Berni 


(Game 


ot the University of Missouri, wit! 


equipment. Bill is the chap who has been 


engaged in the interesting and important 


study of lead-poisoning and crippling of 
ducks. With his fluoroscope he can actually 
lead 


He complained, 


sce and count the number ol shot in 
their bodies and gizzards 
was unable to yet 


birds 
Doc,” 


furnish 


however, that so tar he 


his hands on a real large number of 


to the right place, 
We'll 
ducks you can handle 


“You've 


COTM 


we told him guarantee to 
all the 

At the taking 
liberties with the truth, and for that 


But the events of the 


time, Bill thought we were 


SOLE 


matter so did we 


following day were to establish us forevet 


is characters of unquestioned integrity 


Chow at daybreak, and then into the 


cold water to reset our trap. Today's drive 


was truly ambitious. Qué two previous op 


erations had run a lot of birds way up to 


the head of the lake. So our new trap was 
“beaters 


placed just below them, and ou 


mselves along the extreme up 


lake 


Slipping, 


stationed the 


pel shore of the Then we waded in 


splashing, ind stumbling, and 


whooping until we could see flashing spots 


in front of our eyes. The drive lasted nearly 


ind it was a tired bunch of boys 


And 


approag hed the me t, 


five hours 


that closed in { the finish what a 


finish it was we 
was churned to 


cast-olt 


we noticed that the water 


muck, and literally covered by 


feathers trom molters. Obviously an awful 


through here not 


~ 


gang of ducks had come 
long ago We looked ahead, 
nets sagging and quivering in unexplain 


and Saw oul 
the en 
vibrating. When 


broke Ducks, 


geese, gre bes and coots ot every description 


able tashion. Even the rushes at 


trance to the trap were 


we waded in, chaos loose 
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dashed wildly about in twice that many 


directions. We caught stragglers by hand 


and stuffed them into our shirts, mean 


while pushing the main body ever closer 


to the trap. 

“Holy mackerel, guys, hold it up!” Floyd, 
who had come around to the back of the 
pens, saw they were already full. Even as 


additional hundreds came 


we watched, 
pourlig in. 

“Put her in reverse.”” We dashed in and 
tried to turn the surplus ducks away from 
the trap. Some quick-thinking charactet 
started to demolish the water lead, so the 
extra birds could spill over. For a few 
minutes there were so many ducks around 
us that we had to shuffle forward to keep 
from stepping on them. About that time 
I had the misfortune to fall down, but 
thereby attained a degree of fame. In a 
fraction of a second I had become the first 
human in recorded history to have been 
run over and trampled by a drove of wild 
ducks. 

Ihe wild scramble subsided, and we care 
fully walked (or should I say “staggered”’) 
up to the pens to view our catch. The pens 
were located in soft sedgegrass, in which 
the birds could hide and remain quiet 
while waiting for their bands. We tried 
to guess the number, and then gave up. 

It was already mid-afternoon, and the 
longest part of the job yet to be done. 
Quickly we organized the sorters, record 
keepers, and banders. Bill set up his fluoro 
scope in the lightprool canvas shelter, and 
the banders started passing ducks to him. 
Soon we settled down to a smooth routine, 
and the whole process of catching, sexing, 
banding, recording and fluoroscoping took 
less than a minute of a duck’s time. We 
tackled the young ducks first, and in a few 
hours we had these vulnerable little fellows 
safely returned to the water. 

The job went along steadily, until we 
began to notice that band numbers were 
and more difficult to read. 
getting dark. We held a hurried 
confab. Should the remainder of the birds 
be turned unbanded? We looked 
them over carefully, and saw that we were 


vetting more 


It was 


loose 
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down to the husky adult drakes. They were 
dry, and settled down comfortably. The 
night was clear and warm, and they could 
be held longer with perfect safety. So, back 
to work. Bill drove his jeep down to the 
pens so we could band in the glare of 
headlights. Somebody boiled a pot of cof 
lee, and Harold produced some sardines 
and soggy crackers. We ate supper with 
fingers that were sadly soiled and mean- 
while banded away at a furious pace. 
Hours later, we were still doggedly at 
work, but the pace had slackened percepti- 


bly. All hands were wet, cold, muddy, tired, ontita, POCKET PRISM BINOCULARS 


hungry, and very close to the limit of en 
durance. The boys were on edge, and less Available ageia te the generat gulte.> 
sturdy characters would have “blown their Co eee nn ee 

eaty for these whe demand the very best. 


tops” about this time. But whenever the mas = 
. yeor ience in making precision optics hev 
tension seemed to near the breaking point, shied be Arwegte 1 2 depth-of field, degree of sharp 
ness, and sparkling contrast never before known. 


some wag would produce a wisecrack ot 


salty story, the whole gang would roar with Patented single “Root-Edge” prism 

i ¥ ue ! We ~ Patented adjustable “Steady-Hold” torehead rest 

relieved laughter, and the work went on i tamtae Quascing phe Gnaie tecutints bathed 
You couldn't afford to- pay men for all Sold at the worid's finest 


the hard work and long hours they put J. D. MOLLER CORPORATION 


into this job. They stick with it because 14 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 7. N 
thev love it Seda ton tele eae meee 


> USE this great NEW PRISMATIC MONOC- 

ULAR to appreciate its unbelievable clarity, 

brilliance, terrific power! 5 of the finest lenses, 

plus 2 prisms made for binoculars retailing to $150, 

bring objects miles away right up close. Marvelous 

for touring, nature study, hunting or other use de- 

manding exacting performance. Same results as 

§ . : binocular, but for one eye. Adjustable eyepiece per- 
ths of mits razor-sharp focus—huge objective of tremendous 

— paps : . et aed light gathering power provides super brilliancy from 

coated obj. $12.95 : ae dawn to dark. AS PURCHASED BY U.S. GOV'T! 
, WORTH MANY TIMES PRICE ASKED 

9 xX 5 O . . , Only DuMaurier master craftsmanship with 36 years 

? f experience in optical manufacturing, plus a fortunate 

$] 7* mM : , purchase, make low price possible. Slight irregulari 

ties in some elements are so compensated that every 

glass sells with lifetime guarantee. Don't buy minia- 

Prepaid—C.0.D., $2 deposit ture makeshifts when now, at this amazingly low 
price, you can have the power-packed results that 


* TRY 5 DAYS. Money back if only a large precision glass can give. Handy neck 
lanyard included Free. 8 x 30, 3%” high, 62 oz., 


= con't oe ete om PR I $ MASCOPE $9.95 (with supercoated ehiactive, $12.95); 9 x 50, 


optical value ever. CASE INCLUD- A , +9 ~ 
a> cited ate Gann. eedk Prismatic Telescope 62" high, 10 oz., $17.95. Tax Free. 


Soe eeeies wkleceee ua’ DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 359, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Attracting Birds in California 
E have different types of feeders to help 
visitors to the San Gabriel River Wildlife 
Sanctuary plan their own bird attracting sta- 
tions. Window sill feeder, way suspended from 
imb of tree, two lantern-type feeders also sus 
vended from trees, one large, covered feeding 
‘tation and two trays on top of old tree trunks 
We put “Bird Oats” in lantern-type feeders 
on all other feeding stations we put raisins for 
mockingbirds, thrashers, robins. Sunflower seeds 
tor cardinals, black-headed grosbeaks and Cali 
lornia jays. (We also plant many sunflowers 
vhich attract goldfinches.) Baby scratch feed 
ind peanut hearts are also inexpensive and are 
relished by California quail, mourning doves, 
Chinese spotted doves, California jays, house 
finches, purple finches, Calitornia brown tow 
hees, Gambel sparrows, golden-crowned spat 
rows, Lincoln sparrows and song sparrows. 
The following “Bird Cake” recipe originated 
" Mrs. Frle Morton of Tucson, Arizona, at 


racts many birds 


“Bird Cake” 


» quarts ot water 


cup grease or suct 
cup sugar or other sweets 
pint of cold water 
cups corn meal 
lo cup flour 


Tne Eprrors Put the 114 quarts of water in a large sauc« 
pan, add sugar and fat, and bring to a_ boil 
Make a paste of the meal, flour, and cold water 


California quail and a brown towhee (left) feeding on 
seratch feed. Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


Cool, stir all the until it is like a thick | 
mush. Pour in a large flat pan to cool. Cut in 
as needed. Keep in 


time 


squares and place in feeder, 
refrigerator to prevent molding. You may vary 
it with stale nuts, etc. This cake keeps 
indefinitely. 


raisins, 
Sugar water attracts hummingbirds, orioles 
\udubon’s warblers. Proportions: | to 
Important to make fresh daily. Use 


3 sugar 
2/3 water. 
in colored hummingbird feeders 

{hove everything 
California is WATER for bathing 
Our birdbaths attract woodpeckers, flycatchers, 
blackbirds, Brewer's black- 
and, of course, all 


in importance in Southern 


and drinking 
owls, red-winged 


birds, goldfinches, thrushes 
the other birds. 

ALMA Sruvtz, Director 

San Gabriel River Wildlife 


kl Monte, (¢ 


Sanctuary 


alifornia 


A Catbird and Raisins 
For the past several years from early spring 


to late autumn I have been feeding raisins to 


robins who have come to my door. This year, on 


the 26th of 


YARDS 
ALL YOUR 0 STAGE! 


Birds are natures most entertaining crea- 
tures and hardest workers. Watch them 
see them work and feed. 


June, my hospitality was extended 


romp and play 


Bird's 


N 
$4.95 Se 


Postpaid 


This super bird restaurant holds up to 
5 pounds of HYDSEED feeds it auto- 
matically from a visible reservoir so 
there is always a fresh supply. Holds 
two HYDCAKES 4 point suspension 
ey tippiag or spilling. Size: 12” x 
10 10 stained attractive woodsy 
fasten THE BIRDS FILLING STATION 
is a feeder that the birds will use 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


RECOMMENDED AND APPROVED 3Y 
MASS AND NATL AUDUBON SOCIETIES) 
FREE CATALOG showing more than 
40 HYDFEEDERS % HYDFOODS x 
HYDHOMES -—eaagaied exciting, val- 


uable information. WKITE TODAY 
HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 
56 Felton Street, Waltham, Mass 


Dealers Wanted 
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ATTRACT 
WILD BIRDS 
TO YOUR 
GARDEN 
WITH OUR 
PATENTED 
AUTOMATIC 
FEEDERS 


SQUIRREL'S 
DEFEAT 


$8.00 
POSTPAID 


Write for free 
folder on various 
other feeders 


audubon gy workshop 


INCORPORATED 


4931 N. Kentucky DEPT.A Chicago 30, Ill, 


s 


FULL VIEW FROM 


FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 


Try Beginner's Luck 
PACKARD FEEDER and fill of 
Packard Bird Food $2.50 postpaid. 

Everything for Wild Birds 

Catalog free 

WINTHROP PACKARD 


Plymouth 3, Mass. 


, 


INSIDE YOUR WINDOW 


Combination Seed-Grain & Suet-Seed Cake Feeder. 
Especially designed for use at the window. The uni- 
versal bracket may be attached to either end or on 
back of feeder. Roof hinges forward on dowel pins 
and is held closed by a wood button at front of 
feeder under roof. Aluminum angle ridge cap at 
juncture of roof and back assures rain and snow free 
food compartments. Sturdily built of finest materials. 
Screws for mounting too. Finish is nut brown and 
forest green oil stain. 1242" x74" x7” exclusive of 
bracket. 

PRICE $4.50 POSTPAID e PLEASE NO C.O.D.’S 


Reference Given Upon Request 


WILD BIRD SUPPLIES 
1925 Division Ave. S., Grand Rapids 7, Michigan 


Makers of fine accessories and foods for wild birds 
for more than {4 years. 


~~~ Alla 


Magazine 
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that first, on 
Daily since 


to include an acrobatic catbird 
that date, caught 
then, this interesting visitor has made repeated 
trips to my back door from its nest in a neigh 


street. I regret that the 


1 raisin in mid-air 


bor’s yard across the 
small bushes and flowering trees in my yard 
have not yet reached sufficient density to pro 
favorable facilities for this “ver 


vide nesting 


satile vocalist.” 

Apparently, my friendly « itbird’s favorite po 
sition when it comes to my backyard for raisins 
about 12 or 18 


lofty 


is a place ym the clothesline 


inches from the screen door. Here, on its 


more 


perch, there is less competition with th 


clumsy robins that prefer to pick their raisins 
My eve 


has improve d recently 


from the ground and hand coordination 


for frequently, without 
moving from its position on the clothesline, my 
pert boarder catches, in its bill, raisins which I 
toss to it. A forw urd pass or a backh inded throw 
ire equally effective 

During the hot, dry days of June a line of 
freshly washed clothing provided an added at 
traction for the bird. Many 
I saw it fly up from the shady birdbath 


ht upon the 


immaculate times 
under 
wash.’ 


Id 


the elm tree and ali wet 


Then 


come all the way 


the clothespins as hurdles, it wou 
the 
Here it 
feet, I 


using 


down line to its accus 


tomed place at the door would wait 


patiently while « ~oling its fancy. on the 


clean, damp garments 


Several packa es of raisins and an occasional] 


relaundering of smudgy clothing seems to m« 


small price to pay in exchange for a melodious 


song and the intimate 


acquaintance which I 


have experienced with a “distinct personality 
in bird land 
Mitprep GAYLORD 


Kansas City Missouri 


Food and Water for Birds in Winter 
We 
attractive to 


irden more 
Our 


seek new ways to make our 


birds all through the year 


filled 


means 


stone birdbaths are every day the yeal 
breaking the ice 
each day 
birdbaths 
at dusk to avoid too heavy ice in the morning. 
We find that a wooden 


birdbath 


round, although that 
refilling 


in winter. We try to 


times 
the 


and them several 


empty 


bow! makes a 
resists freez 
ptied and carried into shel 


mixing 
good winter because it 
ing and is easily en 
ter for 


summer we 


morning rehilling with w irm water. For 
idded a 


hose attachment for 


1luminum bath 
trickle of 


have cast 


with a spray or 
water. 


Our feeders are adapted and filled to meet 


332 


the needs of our bird guests. We have four 
sheltered hopper feeders, two swinging from 
trees and two attached to the garage. The 
swinging feedeis are brought inside in advance 
of stormy weather, to be filled and carried out 
as needed. Two hoppers are filled with wild 
bird feed, two with sunflower seed and corn 
for the cardinals. Two gourd feeders are espe 
cially designed for the chickadees, with holes 
too small for sparrows and other larger birds 
We feed suet in swinging bags of crocheted 
twine and a kitchen fat mixture in coconut 
shells and other small utensils. 

To keep the house sparrows and starlings 
away from the backyard feeders we throw 
cracked corn and table scraps in a sheltered 
ground feeder in the “bird garden.” We know 
that many wild birds, too shy to come near the 
house, stop there for a bite in time of need 

EpwinA Morrow 

State Bird Chairman 

The Garden Club of Indiana 
Richmond, Indiana 


Birds and an Old Stone House 

Hundreds of birds find a hideout for their 
tiny homes in the thick ivy and deep window 
embrasures, in the doorways, chimneys and cor- 
ners of our old house. And in winter it is a 
wonderful refuge from storms and winds. Per 
haps they like the building because it is of rough 
field stones and variegated flints. Birds seem 
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to love ivy especially in snow and ice and wind | * 
ind we have that here in the mountains. a 
F. S. KNIGHT 


Clarkesville, Georgia Wild Bird Feeder 


Entirely New Principle — Birds Love It! 
Orange Bags for Suet Feeders al - 
a - LE TWO SIZES 


One of my favorite feeding devices is an | J <4 
orange mesh bag made about 6 x4 inches from $] 50 
the bags in which oranges are marketed. Filled i : 2 
ILLUSTRATED 
”< 10%" x 9%” 
+ 
woodpeckers and nuthatches ale — LARGER SIZE 


Mary L. BONNEWELI . 
Manhasset New York 7 ; $3 00 
Cy s 


Double 

A Home-made Feeder and a Food Compartment 
Formula XS . Patent Applied For 

: : ' *Trade Mark 

Last winter my husband made some feeders omehenel 


with suet and hung on a branch of the spruce 
tree, thev are visited daily by chickadees, downy 


g 3x3 dar 90 i , . 
using 3x 3 inch pieces of cedar 20 inches long. | 7 44 an. Roof slides up on hanger for non-spill, easy 
He bored six, one-and-five-eighths-inch holes, | filling. Durable, weatherproof Masonite Presdwood through- 

| 1 ] 1 le ! out—lasts for years. No nails to rust or pull out. Visible 
evenly Spaced, anda place d percnes under each food supply in automatic hopper. Feeder illustrated has 
This size hole takes the large-sized paper nut | te? feed openings. Double size has twenty openings. 
‘ | — ri me 1 | Complete with hanger and hook. Assembled in one minute, 
cup o1 a slightly smaller “souffle cup” we PACKED IN E-Z TO MAIL PACKAGE 
packed. These cups can be purchased at any | IDEAL FOR XMAS GIFTS 


five-and-ten-cent store The most popular mix- | ease add 30c postage for $1.50 size or 35c¢ for $3.00 
size feeder. Send check or money order to 


ture is a finely ground wheat cereal mixed with 
; STUDIO GUILD 
O. Bex 111 PAOLI, INDIANA 


Free catalog sent on request” 


eivens n Page 339 


Bring the Birds Where You Want Them 


Your name on a postcard will bring Folder A showing 28 Attract 
photographs of birds using simple, inexpensive feeders and H 
foods that have been in successful use for over 40 years Beautiful 


Read THE SIX RULES FOR ATTRACTING WILD BIRDS Birds 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS This Winter 


2084 Perry Road, Norwalk, Connecticut with eee 


AT HOME! - SPARE TIME! -NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 


F 


Mt. Greenwood Villagers Bird Feeder 


cal 
sans FE Birds Will Flock to 


id Van "Nees, Inglewood 4. Calif ‘S$ Be) ey this SMARTLY COLORED 
fer ALL ALUMINUM FEEDER 


“MAKE-IT-YOURSELF”’ 
WOODPECKER Add new life to your yard during the long winter months. 
Sturdily constructed of cast aluminum. Rust proof and 

Our life-size Woodpecker Bird Model weather proof. Size 12” x 12” x 12”. In attractive red and 
set complete with tools and instructions. white enamel. May be suspended from window sill, hung 
All you do is whittle bird to shape; paint on tree or mounted on pole. Base tapped and threaded 
and mount on parts furnished. Enjoy for convenient mounting on 1%,” pipe. Send only $8.95 
this pleasant, easy hobby; decorate your we ship postpaid. C.O.D.’s plus charges. If not thoroughly 


flower stands, porch, den, rooms. Makes ideal gifts. 
ORDER TODAY—only $2.98 per kit, POSTPAID. Include 
STATE ‘sales’ or ‘use’ taxes, if any, with remittance. 
«hoot ; 7 MT. GREENWOOD VILLAGERS, Dept. 10 
GRAUER WOODCRAFTS, Dept. 810 Per yrtrery eyes aa ne 
1100 Kellogg Ave., Utica, N. Y. es Content Fark Ave. cage 43, Illinois 


delighted, return for full refund. Order yours today! 
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The following books — 
advertised in this issue — 
are available from the 


NATIONAL 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS, by 


Olive L. Earle $2.00 


WHAT'S INSIDE OF PLANTS? 


by Herbert S. Zim 


SPIKE: THE STORY OF A 
WHITETAIL DEER, by Rob- 
ert M. McClung 

rHE FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS 

rHE FIRST BOOK OF SNAKES 

rHE FIRST BOOK OF BUGS 

THE FIRST BOOK OF TREES 

THE FIRST BOOK OF STONES 


A FIELD GUIDE TO THE MAM.- 
MALS, by William Burt 


Richard Grossenheider 


WILDLIFE IN COLOR, by Roger 


Tory Peterson 


PROPICAL FISHES AS PETS, by 
Christopher W. Coates 


GARDENS OF THE ANTILLES, 


by John V. Watkins 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL AUDUBON 
SOCIETY 


1000 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 
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Book 
Notes 


By Monica de Ia Salle 


hon Tlov 


KING SOLOMON’S RING: NEW LIGHT 


ON ANIMAL WAYS 


By Konrad Z. Lorenz, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York, 1952. 814 x 5% 1in., 202 pp 


Indexed. $3.50 


[here is a charming legend that the wise King 
Solomon “spake” to and “of the beasts, and of 
the fowls and of the creeping things and of the 
understood their language. After 
reading Dr. Lorenz's book this reviewer is con 
that at least the author (if not King 
Solomon, St. Francis and the Pied Piper) can 
do so. Dr. Lorenz is an outstanding naturalist. 
one who has devoted many years to the study 
of animal The list of his scientific 
papers on the subject is impressive. He can also 
the lavman, and relate with humor 
intimate relations with birds 


fishes” and 


vinced 


be hav ior. 


write tor 
his astonishingly 
and other animals. Superficially his book is 
tbout the life and tribulations of a pet owner 

ind in that respect it is fun on every page 
But tor the thoughtful reader it is much more 

How ignorant we are, and how easy it could 
x to understand how and why the “beast” re 
icts the way it does if we did not interpret its 
reactions after our own! Too often we have set 
ideas about the “sweet” disposition of a dove 
and are indignant about the “fero 
ciousness” and “cruelty” of lions, wolves, or 
hawks. More often than not we are mistaken. 
Following Dr. Lorenz's observations of stickle 
backs and fighting fish, dogs and water shrews 
jackdaws and geese, one cannot help thinking 
ol the revelation it was to read Pearl Buck's 
Ihe Good Earth” for the first time, of how 
the unfolding of the life of a Chinese family 
brought an understanding of the seemingly in 
comprehensible Asiatic mind. Thus we attain 
true humility in front of the unknown world 
of nature, and are tempted to give not an 
inthropomorphic interpretation to the behavior 
" implications to 


or a hare 


of animals, but “zoomorphi« 


the ways of man 
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A QUANTILATIVE STUDY OF THI 
NOCTURNAL MIGRATION OF BIRDS 


By George H. Lowery Jr , Kansas University 
Publications, Museum of Natural History, 
Manhattan, Vol. 3 #2, 1951.9 x 6 in., 111 pp. 


Very little factual data is available on the mi- 
eration of birds at night. The author has re 
vived a technique consisting of looking through 
small telescopes and counting the birds as they 
pass before the disk of the moon at different 
times and in different places. The present study 
was begun in 1945 and continued through 1948 
Results seem to indicate (a) that night mi 
vrants fly singly. more often than in flocks 
creating a remarkably uniform dispersion on 
a local scale throughout the sky; (b) that noc 
turnal migration is preceded by a resting ot 
feeding pause during which there are few mi 
vrants in the air: (c) that activity varies from 
hour to hour with increasingly heavy flights up 
until the hour before midnight, followed by a 
pronounced decline; and (d) that birds do not 
favor narrow flight lanes. It seems also that 
birds migrate across the Gulf of Mexico in con 
siderable numbers and that the Florida penin 
sula as an April and May flyway has been over 
estimated in comparison with the number of 


Newest in the Peterson 
Field Guide Series 


A FIELD GUIDE to 
the MAMMALS 


by William Burt and Richard Grossenheider 


Field marks of all species found 
North of the Mexican boundary. The 
most extensive collection of color 
illustrations of American mammals 
ever published. 187 species illus- 
trated in full color, also line draw- 
ings and range maps. $3.75 


WILDLIFE in COLOR 


by Roger Tory Peterson 


A book for everyone who loves 
the outdoors, with 450 full color il- 
lustrations by eighteen of America's 
leading wildlife artists. $3.00 


New Nature Books 


BIRDS AND 
THEIR NESTS 
Olive L. Earle 


Accurate descriptions of the 
nests of 42 different kinds of birds 
and the birds themselves. Ilus. by 
the author. Ages 10 up. $2.00 


WHAT'S INSIDE OF PLANTS? 
Herbert §. Zim 


Clear explanations of the different 
parts of plants and how they grow. 
In the unique new series, begun 
with WHAT'S INSIDE OF ME? Illus. by 
Herschel Wartik. Ages 4-8. $1.75 


SPIKE 
The Story of a 
Whitetail Deer 
Robert M. McClung 


The first year in the life of a tiny 
fawn—beautifully told and illustrat- 
ed by the author. Ages 6-10. $2.00 


At All Bookstores 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 
William Morrow & Company 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


wees SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG num 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY eau 
When writing advertisers 
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i the incidents related will no doubt fill the 
direction of bire igl is undoubt reader with pity for the danger, and often 
diy influenced by a " ent ; t limi inguish, everyday life offers to animals 
nary study 


unknown rs, am e author is c juing FIELD GUIDE TO THE MAMMALS 


indicated | y illam Henry Burt, Houghton Mifflin 
July-August I! I ston. 1952. 7 Vo x 43/, in.. 200 pp 
j \ Richard Philip Grossenhe dey 


WONDERLAND \ CHRON 
1HE UNUSUAL IN NATURI re for the first time the Peterson system of 


_ ¢} lan H 5. Ma lentification is applied to mammals. The text 


lad 1 ey ves essential field marks, and measurements 


ehts and tracks in many instances. It covers 


— se thi 
pples becau th species found north of the Mexican border. 


t convenient way of carrying them home? Do — ffabitats where each animal can be found are 
rds fly pick-a-b o they “ant” for pleas omplemented by distribution maps. Photo 
ur Do animals ve a time sense? [These are raphs of skulls and a list of tooth “formulas” 
just a few examp ft some of the many ques ll be of help in identification. The color il 
tions Mr. Lane raises in his most entertaining 


book. He has colle ed many oddities, recorded 
million-to-one chance that happens in na PHE BEST LOVED TREES OF AMERICA 
ure, the treak, tl unusual, Carefully che 
Lemmon, Doubleday, Garden 


<i . 8% x 534 in., 254 pp. Illus. 
th photos ths. Indexed. $3.50. 


ustrations by R. P. Grossenheider are superb 


in scientific publications, illustrated with 

raphs gathered trom all \ the world 
Wonderland 4 only a tascinatit 
compil ( nd little-known facts, it s is not a field guide but very pleasant read- 
also ep 1 the habi behavior t seems trite to say that the author is a 
lover However, this feeling runs 


When boys and Girls eee te then. its the perfect time to 


give them these popular, 


FIRST : " Sweaaig = informational, and entertaining 
start asking , : 


cam : - FIRST BOOKS 
FIRST car 10 snow in 


why” and “how” 


' nmended by child guidance experts, 

booksellers, hbraries, and parents because 

they stimulate young people's awareness 
the orld they share 


FURS Vaccante onsile oot The First Book of BIRDS 


the wonders of How birds fly, hop, perch or swim; how 
the natural world they catch their food, build their many 
about them... : nds of nests; hatch their eggs; raise 
r young; spend their winters, and do 

all the other things in their busy lives 


cloth ‘* & 
ALL «..:. "The First Book of SNAKES 
THE FIRST sOOK, a The astonishing world of snakes—eating, 
ad ted or TREES 4 swimming, climbing trees, shedding their 
illustrate 


’ pa Skins, tips on recognizing the porsonous 
mostly in from the harmless. 


color "= —.._ The First Book of BUGS 


large 


All about bugs bright and chirruping 
ALL clear THE FIRST BOOK ory pictures to help the child identify the 


type ; s oc. a ? zooming, buzzing insects 
} ul . 
ALL ne nt pn s $; Ke) 4 133 The First Book of TREES 


How trees work; as they make their food, 
experts ’ 


ow leaves, buds, flowers, and seeds. 56 


$ 75 THE “FIRST BoOK.0! full-page illustrations of different trees 
and ONLY S1”> each RRC BMIMMD The First Book of STONES 


P Understanding the rocky world around us 
Postpaid from how stones “happen,”’ how to tell them 
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through the book and gives to the text a charm 
ing poetic quality, which does not mean that 
accuracy and are lacking. Mr. 
Lemmon describes in detail 59 species of Amer- 


information 


ican trees, including their seasonal variations, 
and uses, as well 


The 


characteristics, distribution 
as the diseases to which they are subject. 
layout and printing are excellent. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS 


ve L. Earle, William Morrow 
w York, 1952. 814 64 pp. Illus 
trated. Indexed. $2.00. 


¢r Co 


x 634 in., 


Miss Earle’s drawings are so endearing that one 
feels compelled after leafing through her new 
book to start right over again. And the same 
can be said of the text. The author has a gift 
for simple, clear expression and particularly for 
conveying her information in concise form. This 
book is mainly intended for children, but so 
little literature on the subject is available that 
young and old alike will enjoy it and use it for 
reference. Miss Earle the nest, how 
and where it is built, the bird’s appearance, 
the color and size of the eggs, 


describes 


song and habits 
and the life of the nestlings. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS 


Written and illustrated by Margaret William 
Franklin Watts, Inc., New York, 1951. 
7 69 pp. Indexed. $1.75. 


53, x iy in., 


son, 


It is hard to believe that any child given this 
little book enjoy it thoroughly. It 
reads like a but at the time is 
strictly factual and so well organized, developed 


will not 


story, same 
and illustrated that all the information neces 
sary to satisfy any young reader's curiosity and 
interest is given. The book is really a surpris¢ 
numerous 


yackage disclosing the answers to 
] 5 


questions about birds: their anatomy (includ 
ing such curious details as feathers with zippers 
and eyes with windshield wipers), their biology 
and habits, their build 
their nests, hatch their young, spend their win 
little “chef-d’oeuvre.” 


how they catch food, 


ters, etc. It is truly a 


FAMOUS NATURALISTS 
By Lorus 7. and 
Mead & Co., New 
pp $2? 50 Indexed. 


Dodd, 


Margery J. Milne, 
2 178 


York, 1952.9 x 8 in.. 


Published in the “Famous Biographies for 
Young People” series, this is a collection of 
short, informative life stories. Ten to 15 pages 

hen writ 
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About Your Fish 


TROPICAL FISHES Ad PETS 


by Christopher W. Coates 


CURATOR and AQUARIST 
N. Y. Aquarium, N. Y. Zoological Society 


Just the book you need to know more about 

every phase of care: breeding, selection, feed- 

ing, plants and scavengers, disease prevention, 

and rare species. 

Profusely illustrated with authentic 

graphs in full color and halftone. 
300 pages, special at $3.50 


LIVERIGHT, Publishers 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


photo- 


Publishers of the Black and Gold Library 


ye 


Watkins 


~ 
ohn V. 
® A book for gardeners, naturalists, and travelers 
through the fabled islands of the Caribbean. A 
series of impressions of the area seen by the author 
during two post-war trips through the West Indies. 
Handsomely produced with pen sketches and nine- 
teen full-page photographic reproductions. 


244 pages. Price $3.75 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA PRESS 


Gainesville, Florida 
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Audubon 
Yature Sulletins 


and many others will add greatly to your 
enjoyment of the outdoors. 


DO YOU KNOW? «rKees 
HISTORY BOOKS.” 

Get this AUDUBON NATURE BULLETIN and 
discover how “talkative” trees can be. Adults 
and children are equally fascinated in solving 
the mystery of a tree stump. 15¢ copy 


AKE 


ROCKS are fascinating too. If you stop 


to think about it, everything in the world is 
dependent on rocks. 

ALDUBON NATURE BULLETIN 
STORIES AND HOW ro READ 


15¢ copy 


Get this 
“ROCK 
rHEM.” 
o 

isk for annotated list of 60 Bulletins avail- 
able on many natural science subjects. The 
bulletins are written for adults, but students 
of junior and high school age also enjoy them. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue New York 28, N. Y. 


AU DU BON 


A simple hand operated wood and 
metal gadget to attract birds’ atten- 
tion, so that you can see them better, 
and enjoy them more. 

Both children and adults get a kick 
out of it. bird calls 
imitated. 


Some ean be 


Handmade — $1.00 each 


Service Department 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue New York 28, New York 
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are devoted to each of the naturalists included 
It is interesting to note that while Darwin is 
called a “thinker,” Thoreau a “dreamer,” Fabre 
an “observer,” Burroughs a “writer,” Chapman 
a “bird lover,” etc., Audubon is designated an 
irtist—which he of course was, but he deserves 
is well any and all of the titles chosen to char 
acterize the above-mentioned naturalists 

Any serious and factual biography of Audu 
bon is welcome at this time, when there is so 
litthe material about him in print. The 
iuthors have gathered all the 
\udubon’s life, and the narration is clear and 


vcory 


essential facts ol 


mcuralt 


LET'S GO 10 THE BROOK 

By Harriet E. Huntington, Doubleday Junior 
Books, Garden City, New York, 1952. 8% x 
, &Y pp $2 75. 

[his is the story of a brook, the plants that 
grow in it, and its busy animal life. Photo 
graphs on each page are explained in short, 
sunple sentences which will answer most ques 
tions asked by young children about what goes 


33% im 


on in a stream 


PIPKIN SEES THE WORLD 

By Rosalie K. Fry, E. P. Dutton & Company, 

New York, 1951. 834 x 6Y% in., 96 pp. Illus- 

trated. $2.00. 

Miss Fry's illustrations are so charming that 
they deserve a very special mention. Looking 
it her black and white drawings of birds, rab 
bits, mice or bees one is reminded of Beatrix 
Potter, and tempted to exclaim with joy at each 
exquisite picture. Pipkin is the story of a wood 
mouse and what goes on in the world around 
him as the year rolls on. 


THE STARS; A NEW WAY TO SEE THEM 

By H. A. Rey, Houghton Mifflin Company, 

Boston, Mass., 1952. 11% x 83, in., 144 pp- 

Illustrated. Indexed. $4.00. 

“All I did,” says the author, “was try various 
connecting lines between the stars of a group 


Answers to Photo Quiz 
Red-bellied woodpecker 


1. 
2. Mourning dove 
3. 
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until I got a shape which made sense.” Perhaps 
this basic idea is simple, but it requires the 
imagination of an artist and, to be useful, the 
care of a scientist. This attractive book, with 
its numerous illustrations, its jacket which un 
folds as a map of the heavens, its clever and 
often humorous text, will delight star-gazers 
and help them to recognize and remember con 
stellations. 


BIRD ATTRACTING—Continued from Page 


sufficient peanut butter to pack well without 
being too sticky. 

To facilitate refilling he put a screw eye in 
the top of the feeder, wired a one-half inch 
pulley on the branch where the feeder was to 
be placed and another pulley close to the trunk 
of the tree. A large screw eye was placed in the 
tree trunk within easy reach from the ground. 
\ strong cord was attached to the eye in the 
top of the feeder, run through both pulleys 
and down to the eye on the tree trunk. Enough 
slack was left, of course, to allow the feeder to 
be let down about three feet from the ground 
for refilling. A couple of hitches are taken 
around the when the feeder is in 
place and the excess cord looped between the 
taut cord and the tree trunk. 


screw eye 


We also rendered some suet and when it was 
cool but still liquid we poured it in cups in 
which millet When 
the suet was cold the cups slipped easily into 
the feeders and were patronized primarily by 
the chickadees. 


were and sunflower seed. 


The varied thrushes have a tendency to pull 
the cups out so they can eat the peanut mix 
ture on the ground 

I kept a few filled with the 
butter and wheat last summer. The sparrows, 
towhees and chickadees fed it to their nestlings. 
In fact, the chickadees and sparrows line the 
young up on a branch and flit 
back and forth. A western tanager 
stopped at the feeders and so have a pair of 
hermit thrushes that use the birdbath. 
his may not be recommended summer diet but 
since the surrounding trees, bushes and grasses 
provide natural food, the small amount of rich 
food they get cannot do them real harm and, 
together with the bath, it does attract new birds 
and serves as a source of unending entertain- 
ment viewed from our dinette window. 
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few minutes drive of Nauset Beach, all bay beaches and 
fabulous Monomoy. For shorebirds and rare western 
stragglers come in September and October. Room and two 
meals, $50 per week, or by the day. Comfortable, famous 
old hostelry. Make reservations now. 
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BREWSTER ON CAPE COD, MASS. 


See the Hawks 
MIGRATE 


STAY AT 


Enjoy the best of living 
—transportation facili- 
ties to Hawk Mountain 
—special rates for 
groups over weekends 
—box lunches ar- 
ranged. 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 
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hog of another ind it is best to steer 


clear of him. Peccaries are common 
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quite 
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parently w 
ust a few of the things you 


There are 


Chiricahuas also 


\rizona’s highest permanent waterfall and 


t huge, partially explored limestone cavern 


vho know 


realize that our particular bit of paradise 


But we and value the wilderness 


is threatened—as is every other 


original America. | 


remaining 


fragment ol ich year 


restless 


man's »ylans for change and “im- 


provement” come a little closer to us. It is 


only a matter of a few years before human 
progress will upset nature’s delicate bal- 
ance in this unique biological and ecologi- 


cal island. The scenery, wildlife and re 
markably diversified zonal vegetation of the 

hiricahua Mountains are of national park 
caliber. With the already established mon 
ument as a nucleus, a Chiricahua National 
Park of some 200 square miles would be a 
distinctive and worthy addition to our Park 
system. Let us hope that we can do some- 
the Chiricahua 
nature’s crossroads—before it is 


thing about protecting 
Mountains 


too late. 
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